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ian Whssion Appeal 


American Churches Will Be Asked for Money to Maintain Work 
Stopped by War 


A NATION-WIDE campaign for a 
$500,000 fund for the relief of nearly all 
of the world’s Lutheran foreign mis- 
sions, now orphaned by the war, will be 
undertaken by the Lutheran World 
Convention committee this fall, be- 
tween September 15 and November 15. 
This final decision was announced fol- 
lowing a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee in New York City. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
chairman of the committee (also pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church 
in America) has explained, however, 
that the goal will have to be raised to 
$775,000 if the Church of Sweden should 
be unable to maintain its mission fields. 
“In that event—and it is a very real 
possibility—Lutherans of the United 
States will be responsible for all Lu- 
theran foreign mission enterprises in 
the world,” he said. 

The announced goal of the campaign 
willbe’ enough to support the missions 
for one year. If the need continues an- 
nual appeals will have to be made. The 
committee also took action designating 
a small part of the fund for the relief 
of refugees. 


34 Missions Involved 

The Lutheran missionary societies and 
churches of Finland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Norway supported thirty- 
four missions until shortly before the 
outbreak of the war or until the spread 
of the war to the Scandinavian nations. 
These missions are situated in Africa, 
China, Japan, New Guinea, India, Mad- 
agascar and Palestine. During recent 
months they have been almost com- 
pletely dependent upon support from 
America. 

In February the American Lutheran 
World Convention committee spon- 
sored an appeal for missions and Fin- 
nish relief which netted about $250,000. 
The Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, treasurer 
of the committee and executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, has 
estimated that this fund will be ex- 
hausted within a few months. In stress- 
ing the responsibility of American Lu- 
therans in this crisis he pointed out 
that the Lutheran Church in the United 
States is the only Lutheran Church in 
the world not directly affected by the 
war. 

Appeal Continent-wide 

The committee also authorized the 
preparation of a statement announcing 
the appeal which has been sent to all 
pastors of the Lutheran groups co- 
operating in the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. 


In addition to Dr. Knubel and Dr. 
Long, members of the committee are: 
the Rev. Lars W. Boe, president of St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; and the 
Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


ADDITIONAL CHAPLAINS 

THe War Department has lifted the 
ban on appointments to the Chaplains’ 
Reserve Corps according to a recent 
announcement by an official represen- 
tative. This step was taken in order 
that the spiritual needs of the rapidly 
expanding army will not be neglected. 
At present the government is 565 short 
of the required 1,573 reserve chaplains, 
he said. Appointment of reserve chap- 
lains has been suspended for several 
months. 

The War Department representative 
said that applications for appointment 
as reserve chaplains should be made 
directly to the commanding generals of 
the corps areas in which the candidate 
resides. He added: 

“A candidate for original appoint- 
ment in the Chaplains’ Reserve Corps 
must be a citizen of the United States, 
actively engaged in the ministry as his 
principal vocation in life with at least 
three years’ practical experience there- 
in, within the age limits of twenty-four 
to forty-two years, and ecclesiastically 
indorsed by his proper church official 
or committee. 

“A candidate holding the degrees of 
AB. and Th.B. from recognized col- 
leges and theological schools, or who 
has evidence of graduation from a rec- 


ognized four-year college and three-- 


year theological course, may be ex- 
empted from the educational test. 
However, the candidate must submit 
an original thesis, nontheological in 
nature, of about 2,000 words in length. 
Where the candidate does not hold the 
required degrees or their educational 
equivalents, a written examination, 
covering such subjects as principles of 
education, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, etc., involved in the profession 
of a clergyman in civil life, is required. 
A physical examination, which may be 
obtained gratis from any army surgeon 
at any military post or recruiting sta- 
tion, or made by any reputable phy- 
sician, is mandatory for all candidates. 

“No application will be favorably 
considered unless it is supported by an 
ecclesiastical indorsement issued by 
the authorized denominational official 
or committee recognized by the War 
Department.” 
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HOSPITAL 


Locations for Better or Worse 


THE cartoon above is not the substitute for a photo- 
graph, and we frankly admit that the structures shown 
could not be found anywhere in just the order named. 
Also both lists are far from complete. Additional build- 
ings and also play spaces would be found in the ideal 


neighborhood, and numerous types of lures to sinning. 


and degradation would doubtless be needed to complete 
the lower picture. 

But our purpose is served if the reader is made 
thoughtful about the community of which he is a mem- 
ber. What do his street and environment resemble? 
It is true that the neighbors do not control one’s char- 
acter, and many of the world’s greatest people have 
spent their childhood and youth in uninspiring sur- 
roundings. Similarly not a few of those born in palaces 
descend from the level of their birthplace and become 
failures. But in both rise and fall, the surroundings 
have a large influence. 

Test the above assertion for yourself. Perhaps its 
answer will spring somewhat from envy but even envy 
can have an adequate cause. To grow up in the midst 
of culture and gentility; never to know the pangs of 
hunger and the sting of exposure to cold; to escape 
contacts in youth with those who have surrendered to 
vice, foul language, and blasphemous conversation: thus 
to travel from kindly guarded babyhood to clean, keen 
and self-dependent young manhood and young woman- 


hood is not only desirable: its achievement deserves the 
best efforts that can be applied to make the good neigh- 
borhood transform one that is not good. 

Young people who marry should think of the influence 
the neighborhood in which they live will have upon 
them. Its social institutions and customs will be pow- 
erful factors in their home happiness. Love is the 
greatest factor in a domestic enterprise, but it should 
not be continually compelled to compensate for harmful 
indulgences, vain amusements, and vicious comparisons. 
There should be not only access to religion, art, music, 
literature, play and mutual entertainment, but actual 
participation in some or all of the above listed furnish- 
ings of the better way of life. 

Church members need not be like the snooty scribe 
and pharisee who could not stoop to examine the sit- 
uation in the street through which they were passing. 
But it would have been better for all concerned if those 
two competent individuals had been more interested 
in the kinds of evil that infested their beloved city and 
that eventually exposed it to destruction. 

And the church ought to be open-eyed and loose- 
tongued on this matter of the influence of environment. 
Maybe if Christians were more positive, better tax- 
payers and less evil-minded about their fellow men, 
there would be less difference between worse and better 
locations in life. 
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Among Ourselves 


Wuat Do You THINK? 


Tuts department is called “Among Ourselves.” 
We want it to be just among ourselves. Do you 
agree with any of the ideas presented here? Do 


you object to any of them? 
Please let me know what you think about what! 
Address your letters to Mrs. Donald F. Irvin, 
201 Rhoads Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 


Women Can't Think! 


Doers the statement make you mad? Does your heart- 
beat quicken? Do your muscles tense? I hope so. 

Recently, I read an article by a woman columnist that 
made my blood boil. I sat down and wrote two letters 
to the editor. Then I tore them up. It was impossible 
to express my indignation in terms befitting a lady. 

The thing that made me hop with rage was her as- 
sumption that only a few very talented women were 
capable of doing any constructive thinking about world 
problems. The majority of our sex would be very much 
better occupied making apple pies, or arranging flowers. 
The home, she argued, is a woman’s world. Let her stay 
there and keep close to nature. 

Far be it from me to deny that a woman’s first duty 
is to her home and family—provided, of course, that 
she has a home and family. In my estimation, nothing 
that she can do outside her home, even in the church, 
can justify neglecting her primary responsibility. But 
her duty to her family does not stop with making fancy 
desserts and keeping their house clean and their noses 
wiped. “That’s only the beginnin’, tolks, only the 
beginnin’!”’ 

Women not only can think, they must think, if they 
are to fulfill their responsibilities to their homes and 
families. Ruth Drummond’s heartbreaking letters, which 
are appearing in the Ladies’ Home J ournal, picture an 
English home in the present horror; and the heroic fight 
of a mother to keep her family healthy and sane when 
the world doesn’t make sense. All the values she has 
taught her children to treasure seem crumbling about 
them. Is it possible to teach them that God is love and 
all men are brothers? Older minds may be able to 
receive such an idea. Children know only what they see. 

The world outside her four walls is woman’s concern 
as well as man’s, not in spite of the fact that the home 
is her first concern, but because of that fact. There is 
almost no item in her daily newspaper of which she can 
say, “This is absolutely no concern of mine. There is 
no possible way in which it could touch my family.” 

Woman’s duty to the next generation does not end 
with giving her children cod liver oil. She must help 
to plan a new world for them. 

Can woman think? 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


What Do We More 
Than Others ? 


Secular standards should always be not a standard 
but a starting place for the Christian. If our Christian 
workers will use the code prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Committee on the Economic and Legal Status of 
Women of the A. A. U. W. (American Association of 
University Women) as a spring board, there is almost 
no limit to the heights they may attain in Christian 
service of all sorts. 

The code has been prepared for volunteer workers in 
social and welfare work. It applies with equal force to 
the work of the church. 

The code follows: 


“As a volunteer, I realize that I am subject to a code 
of ethics similar to that which binds the professionals 
in the field in which I work. Like them, I assume cer- 
tain responsibilities and expect to account for what I do 
in terms of what I am expected to do. I will keep con- 
fidential matters confidential. I interpret ‘volunteer’ to 
mean that I have agreed to work without compensation 
in money, but having been accepted as a worker, I 
expect to do my work according to standards, as the paid : 
staff expects to do its work. 

“T believe that all work should be carefully analyzed 
in order that work methods may be standardized. I be- 
lieve that people should be studied in order to deter- 
mine what jobs they can do and like to do and that, as 
far as possible, they should be assigned to jobs they can 
do well and enjoy. 

“T promise to take to my work an attitude of open- 
mindedness; to be willing to be trained for it; to bring 
to it interest and attention. I realize that I may have 
assets that my co-workers may not have and that I 
should use these to enrich the project at which we are 
working together. I realize also that I may lack assets 
that my co-workers have, but I will not let this make me 
feel inadequate but will endeavor to assist in developing 
good team work. 

“T plan to find out how I can best serve the activity 
for which I have volunteered and to offer as much as 
I am sure I can give, but no more. I realize that I must 
live up to my promises and, therefore, will be careful 
that my agreement is so simple and clear that it cannot 
be misunderstood. 

“I believe that my attitude toward volunteer work 
should be professional. I believe that I have an obliga- 
tion to my work, to those who direct it, to my colleagues, 
to those for whom it is done, and to the public. 

“Being eager to contribute all that I can to human 
betterment, I accept this code for the volunteer as my 
code to be followed carefully and cheerfully.” 


What do we more than others? May we do as well! 


“Doustitess the Almighty could have provided us 
with better fun than hard work, but I don’t know what 
Lee —dJ. M. Barrie. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife 


The Lathrop Family Takes to the Woods 


I am sitting under a pine tree with pencil and paper 
before me. I am supposed to be making out a store 
order while Jerry takes the children to investigate a 
bird’s nest which they found this morning. 

In the woods behind the cabin, I can hear their voices. 
John’s six-year-old treble is raised in endless question- 
ing, while Mark answers with all the authority of his 
added three years. Occasionally, Jerry, the Rev. Mr. 
Lathrop to you, breaks in on their dialogue. I can tell 
from the sound of his voice that he is trying tactfully 
to keep Mark from passing out too much misinformation. 

My obvious duty is to concentrate on necessary sup- 
plies. The store is three miles by boat from the cabin, 
so there can be no casual running out for oranges or 
coffee before breakfast. I shut my eyes and try to think 
—kerosene, sugar, soap. 

Instead, all sorts of other pictures keep popping into 
my head. Their variety reminds me of the movie 
sequences that are used to represent a lot of things 
happening at the same time or in quick succession. Now. 
if that isn’t luxury for you! Sitting here all by myself 
enjoying my own private moving picture show! 

Nothing could provide a greater contrast than the 
silence of these woods and the uncertainty and emotional 
turmoil of our departure from Bordenville. Usually, I 
love the place, but by the time we finally got away this 
year, I was gald to see the last of its tree-lined streets 
and the miles of cornfields that surround it. For a 
while, I thought we never would get away. Fate seemed 
determined to keep us in town all summer. 

First, we were delayed by the endless postponement 
of the hearing about Mrs. Hansen’s wiil. I have made 
Jerry promise that if he ever again agrees to be a wit- 
ness in a lawsuit, it will be in the middle of winter. 

Mrs. Hansen was a fluttery, talkative little old lady— 
a sort of older, plumper Billie Burke. When she died, 
what could have been more natural than for the niece 
who had taken care of her to inherit her money? Then 
another niece and nephew contested the will, my hus- 
band agreed without a second’s hesitation to testify that 
she was perfectly sane when the will was made. 

Then the fun began! We postponed our departure 
twice. And the case was finally settled out of court! 

However, it is probably a good thing that we were 
held up or Jerry would not have been at home when 
the Myers family lost their oldest son. I know the long 
hours of anxious waiting would have been even longer 
without their pastor’s frequent calls. Likewise, I know, 
since I know Jerry, that he would have rushed right 
home, and either dragged us home with him, or left us 
stranded in the woods. So from a purely selfish point 
of view, I’m glad we were in Bordenville. 

But the day we left! I’d never dare tell anyone, for 
no one who wasn’t there would believe it. To the usual 
preparations for taking a family of four to the woods for 
three weeks, add two unexpected sick calls, one trip to 
the printers and one trip to the county jail to bail out 
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a victim of some youthful folly. It was a busy time. 

But that is all in the past tense now. For two weeks 
we have led an unhurried, deeply peaceful existence, 
No church bell, no doorbell; no telephone. The only bell 
in camp is the old cowbell I brought along to summon 
my brood to meals. 

In planning our vacation, we did not follow the advice 
of one clergyman whose article in “The Pastor’s Vaca- 
tion” we read with much hilarity. He began by saying 
that the pastor should plan to spend his vacation at 
some spot where he would receive spiritual stimulation 
—a summer conference or the like. Then he advised a 
course of reading. The list included theology, education, 
and pastoral psychology! Whew! All very good for 
someone who is trying to cram a three-year theoolgical 
course into a month’s vacation, or for someone who 
hasn’t cracked a book all year. Hardly the thing for a 
hard-working pastor who works twelve to sixteen hours 
a day eleven months a year. He needs that twelfth 
month to relax and nothing else. If he does as my hus- 
band does and as most pastors do, and spends two to 
four hours a day reading, he will probably do as Jerry 
did and take not more than two books with him on his 
vacation. The Bible and “Moment in Peking” comprise 
our camp library, 

We’ve been rowing, swimming, walking in the woods, 
cooking our meals outdoors. As a family, we are having 
a glorious time just being free to do things together. 

Yesterday, Joan asked me very solemnly whether our 
heavenly Father loves us the way daddy does at home or 
the way he does here. For a minute, I didn’t understand 
her question. When I did, I tried to explain that her 
daddy loved her just as much at home, but that some- 
times he was pretty busy. 

She sighed. “I expect God’s pretty busy, too.” 

Just then Mark came whooping up the path, an- 
nouncing that “the men of the family have caught six 
fish, and the women of the family better get a frying 
pan, quick!” 

I was spared further explanations: 

And now I must get at this grocery list, or Pll have a 
different sort of explaining to do! S. J. R. 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 
SomE people think its Chris- 


tian 
Always to be uncouth. 
Some day someone will tell 
them 
The plain, unvarnished 
truth! 
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“The Message of the Mountains” 


By THE Rev. Russet, F. AUMAN 


Psalm 125: 2. 


“As the mountains are round about 


Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people from 
this time forth and forevermore.” 


ALL THROUGH the poetic literature of the 
Hebrew people there breathes a deep and 
lasting love for the mountains. Their prom- 
ised land was studded with hills and moun- 
tains. Their great temple was built upon a 
mountain. Their God was a God of the 
mountains, high and lifted up. “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills,” sang the psalmist, 
as he thought of the living presence of God 
dwelling in the Temple on Mount Moriah. 
“From whence cometh my help? My help 
cometh from the Lord.” And in our text the 
psalmist finds in the mountains that stand 
sentinel-like’ about Jerusalem a symbol of the Lord’s 
protecting care over His people. 

Most of the mountains and hills about Jerusalem 
played some interesting part in the history of the 
Hebrew people. But there are a few that we wish to 
climb today that we may listen to the special message 
that they may have to speak to our souls and lives. The 
first of these is 


Mount Carmel 

Carmel is really a chain of mountains fifteen miles 
long and ranging in height from 556 to 1,742 feet. Its 
slopes are gradual and at many points covered with 
fruit orchards. “Carmel” means “fruitful place.” The 
Old Testament makes eighteen references to Carmel; 
but the incident in which we are interested is the thrill- 
ing contest of Elijah with the prophets of Baal, which 
took place on the southern slope of this chain. You 
will recall that a great choice was placed before Israel 
that day. The prophet of the Lord had been much dis- 
tressed by their infidelity. Elijah wished to demon- 
strate once and for all who was the true God. A test 
was to be made, and the God Who answered by fire was 
to be declared the true God of Israel. The result is a 
familiar story to all of you, and the day ended with 
the people chanting, “The Lord, He is God. The Lord, 
He is God.” 

Thus Mount Carmel stands out in the Bible accounts 
primarily as the Mount of Choice or Decision. Every 
life faces its own Mount Carmel. Who or what shall be 
our God? What shall be supreme in our lives? What 
shall be the court of final appeal for us in the making 
of our choices? Shall it be our own selfish interests? 
Or shall it be the will of God? America faces such a 
choice today. Shall we yield our land to the powers of 
brute force, of lust for power, of greed and selfishness? 
Or shall we maintain a land of free men under a great 
and good God? 

Let us not fool ourselves. Our liberties are insep- 
arably bound up with our religious faith. If we crucify 
Christ anew in our national life, we shall find ourselves 
crucified on a cross of dictatorship and slavery. While 
Europe’s politicians and landed gentry toved with the 


distresses of the poor and the oppressed and 
allowed the national life to decay from with- 
in, the oppresser was girding himself to 
pounce upon his prey. Today Europe is a 
shambles. We have the choice before us. We 
can go the way of Europe, or we can rally 
to the Christ Who is our sole hope and sal- 
vation. Elijah still calls from the heights of 
Mount Carmel, “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.” Will our answer be allegiance 
to the God of all the earth? Or will it be the 
Baal of sin, greed and selfishness? 


Mount Sinai 

Sinai lifts its tallest peak 7,363 feet into the clouds 
south of Jerusalem. It is mentioned forty times in the 
Bible, but each time in connection with the same in- 
cident. It was at the foot of Sinai that Israel encamped 
during the third month out of slavery in Egypt. It was 
to the top of this granite peak that Moses went to com- 
mune with God and to receive the tables of the law. 
It was at the foot of this mountain that Israel broke 
the law by erecting a golden calf and worshiping it. Sinai 
is thus the Mount of Obedience to the Law. 

It is of interest to know that there still stands on 
Sinai a monastery whose foundations date back to the 
year A. D. 530. It was in the ancient library of this 
monastery that the scholar Tischendorf in 1892 dis- 
covered a copy of a manuscript of the Bible which was 
made in A. D. 400, one of the oldest manuscripts now 
in existence. 

The message of Mount Sinai then is a message of 
the eternity of God’s law. It is a message of obedience 
to God. “The wicked shail be cast into hell and all the 
nations that forget God.” History bears living testimony 
to the fact that the nation which forgets God destroys 
itself. It is true also with the individual. We may ignore 
God and disobey Him; but the consequences of such 
disobedience cannot be escaped. World conditions cry 
out to high heaven for a leadership that will bring the 
nations out of the wilderness into the promised land. No 
Moses has yet arisen to do this. Or if he has, we do not 
yet recognize him. But when he does come, of this one 
thing we may be sure: by whatever devious paths he 
may lead us to bring us to the land flowing with milk 
and honey, the road will lead us hard by Mount Sinai, 
the mount of obedience to the eternal law of God. 


Mount Moriah 

This mountain is mentioned by name only twice in 
the Bible. But the poetic literature of the Hebrews 
abounds with references to it. Three facts distinguish 
this mountain and establish its message for us. It was 
to this mountain that Abraham came to offer his son 
Isaac to God. Centuries later David purchased the 
mount and erected an altar to God upon its top. It 
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was on the summit of this mountain that Solomon built 
his famous temple, which became the center of Jewish 
life and worship for centuries to come. 

This mountain is within the confines of Jerusalem and 
its highest point is 2,448 feet above sea level. Its top is 
a level floor 600 x 300 feet and hence provided an ideal 
spot for the location of the temple. The psalms refer 
to this hill as “Mount Zion” and “the hill of the Lord.” 

This mountain is thus the Mount of Worship. A con- 
stant reminder to us that every soul needs a mountain 
where it may go to pour out its adoration to God. 
Israel’s whole life was organized around this mount 
of worship. Its poetry sang the praises of Mount Zion. 
To this mount the pilgrims came from afar to offer sac- 
rifices and bring their offerings. To this place they came 
for spiritual renewal. Do you have a Mount Moriah in 
your life, a place of worship, where you may bathe 
your soul, gain peace for your mind and health for your 
body? Is there some hill that you climb at break of 
day or setting sun to bask in the love of God? He who 
worships in God’s Holy Hill has found for himself an 
oasis amidst the desert sands of a chaotic world. He 
has put himself into touch with springs of living water 
that never fail. 


Mount Olivet 

Olivet lies east of Jerusalem across the valley of 
Kedron from Moriah. It is 2,700 feet high and was the 
favorite retreat of our Lord. From this mountain Jesus 
viewed Jerusalem, wept over the city and prophesied 
its coming destruction. It was on the western slopes of 
this mountain that the Garden of Gethsemane was lo- 
cated, where Jesus agonized and made His final sur- 
render to the will of God. It was from the northeast 
peak of Olivet that Jesus ascended into heaven, giving 
His final commission to His disciples before disappear- 
ing from view. Olivet is thus the Mount of Surrender 
and Commissioning. 

The last line of defense to which Satan falls in his 
battle for our souls lies at the point of our complete 
surrender to the will of God. Man’s greatest battle is 
fought here. It is so difficult to yield our selfish wills 
wholly to the will of the Father. So hard on our faith 
and on our pride to say, “I will do His will, no matter 
where that will leads me or what the consequences may 
be.” ‘Father, if it be possible . . . nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” That is the faith that conquers 
the world. 

It is proper that the Mount of Surrender should also 
be the Mount of Commissioning. They go eternally hand 
in hand. God can send us forth “into all the world” 
only when we have made a complete surrender to His 
will. Are you living under the great sense of a divine 
call and plan for your life? Are your days made bright 
and full of hope and courage because you know that 
you are where you are and doing what you are doing 
because God wills it? I know of no greater source of 
comfort, contentment, assurance and strength than this. 
The man who is doing God’s will in God’s way has no 
need to be concerned about results. He can confidently 
leave them with the God he serves. So every life that 
really satisfies and succeeds has journeyed straight 
over Mount Olivet, the mount of surrender and com- 
missioning. Perhaps one might add that ascent to com- 
missioning enables descent to service. 


Mount Nebo 

Nebo lies east of Jerusalem, beyond the Jordan in 
the land of Moab. From its towering heights Moses 
viewed the Land of Promise towards which he had been 
leading the children of Israel during all the forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness. Somewhere along its 
rocky slopes he heard the final summons which called 
him home to rest with his fathers. Somewhere on Nebo 
is his unmarked and unknown grave. “The angels of 
God upturned the sod and placed the dead man there.” 
So Nebo becomes the Mount of the Eternal Summons. 

All life moves towards Mount Nebo. The paths that 
line its rugged sides all lead in but one direction. Man 
climbs its heights never to return. We plan our work. 
We live our lives. We labor and sweat. We piay and we 
pray. Then some day we hear a sound like the rush 
of angel wings. Then a quiet whisper. Then the burst 
of eternal dawn ushering us into that land from which 
no man ever returns. The Mount of the Eternal Sum- 
mons. And there is but one way of preparing yourseli 
to climb Nebo joyfully and triumphantly. It is first of © 
all to climb these other mountains we have been talking 
about. He who has chosen the Lord God on Carmel, 
who. has learned obedience to God’s law on Sinai, who 
has erected an altar to God on Moriah, and at last on 
Olivet’s brow made his full surrender to God’s will and 
gone forth to all the world to serve Him, need have no 
fear of the rugged slopes of Nebo. For his God will give 
His angels charge concerning him. In their arms they 
will bear him up, lest he dash his foot against a stone. 


THE WEEK’S FIRST DAY 


For the ancient Church, the Lord’s Day was a day 
both of mystery and glory. It was the day when the 
tomb of the Crucified was found empty at daybreak in 
Joseph’s garden. It was the day of the first appearance 
of the Crucified to His disciples in the silence of the 
sunset. Finally, it was the day of Pentecost and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon a new humanity. 

The Lord’s Day was a weekly celebration of Easter. 
It was a Hosannah from earth to heaven, a hymn of im- 
mortality. The Lord’s Day! It is the day of all souls 
who acknowledge the lordship of light over darkness. 
It is indeed not only the day of the Risen One, it is the 
very day of the resurrection itself, of the metamorphosis 
of the world, of the transfiguration of the universe. 

—Priére et Silence, by Wilfred Monod. 


ALONE BUT NEEDED 


Tue preacher of the Gospel faces admittedly a task 
more momentous perhaps, and yet full of greater prom- 
ise, than in times past. For he must declare with new 
courage his certainty that the Gospel alone can save 
even in mankind’s greatest need, that it alone can grant 
hope, assurance and confidence, and through those of 
whom it takes possession can usher in the creative 
power of the divine Life of Love. The confusion of the 
present, viewed in many ways as a hindrance, can pave 
the way for the march of the Gospel. For our time has 
no inner unity of its own to oppose the creative unity 
which Christianity possesses. 

—Kyrko-Kristendom by Yngve Brilioth. 


THE LUTHERAN 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.rus F. SEEBACH 


The Vatican has earned the praises of the Nazis, and 
with good reason. The German Foreign Office thinks 
the Holy Father has completely changed his attitude to- 
ward totalitarianism, because, in his fervent commenda- 
tion of the “good Marshal” Petain’s policy for the new 
French State, the Pope declared that “the principle of au- 
thority is higher than the human will, which is intolerant 
of restrictions and has attempted to overstep all limits 
first with criticism and then with revolution.” This 
judgment concerning the Vatican’s change of mind is 
only partially correct. Organized Romanism has always 
been totalitarian in policy and spirit, and finds the de- 
nunciation of private judgment and action very easy to 
exercise. It is probable that the papal policy was re- 
versed not only because of the severe rebuffs admin- 
istered by the Fascist Party, but also by the buffetings 
of its political daily, Osservatore Romano, which has 
been reduced in circulation from 120,000 to 28,000 copies 
daily in less than two months. This collapse was caused 
by papal submission to Fascist displeasure over the 
newspaper’s official expression of sympathy for the sov- 
ereigns of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg,. 
and the tone of its political news and editorials. But it 
should mean something to the Vatican some day that 
the Osservatore Romano’s circulation topped 180,000 
when it spoke bravely for justice, the rights of neutrals 
and representative rule. 


When Cardinal Archbishop Suhard of Paris learned 
that the German troops were about to hold spectacular 
victory services in the Sacred Heart Church on Paris 
famous Montmarte, he appealed to the general in com- 
mand to prevent the demonstration. The Cardinal’s 
petition pointed out that Sacre Coeur was France’s 
“basilica of hope,” and had been built with gifts from 
French Catholics as “a symbol of the nation’s sorrow 
and its determination to reconstruct after defeat.” The 
German command deserves credit for the promptness 
and consideration with which the Cardinal’s request 
was granted and its agreement that the place and char- 
acter of the proposed services would be inappropriate. 
More modest victory services were consequently held 
early in July by the German troops in a Protestant 
church in the suburbs of Paris and the sensitiveness of 
French Catholics thus given regard. 


Russia Has a growing concern for the oppressed peo- 
ples of eastern Europe these days. The latest kindly 
gesture has been toward Rumania;-which has been 
asked (July 21) to establish a “popular front”—really 
to open the door to communism. This follows upon the 
absorption of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia as new “re- 
publics” in the Soviet Union. It will be instructive, if 
only in appreciation of the citizen rights of our own 
representative government, to note how the incorpora- 
tion of the Soviet “Republics” was accomplished. First 
of all, Russia, having filled these little lands with her 
troops for their “protection,” imposed upon them the 
necessity of holding an election, the purpose of which 
was also dictated by Russia. On the day of election a 


“single ticket,” also drawn up by Stalin, was offered 
with naturally only one set of names. Those who held 
back from voting were immediately denounced as 
“enemies of the people,” and were seized for punish- 
ment. The polls were surrounded by Russian troops, 
and each voter was required to bring his passport to be 
stamped, to insure his voting, and voting right. As a 
result a triumphant, unanimous election was announced 
for the Communist candidates and principles. A week 
later (July 21) the newly elected representatives met 
in their respective states, and voted with equal una- 
nimity for incorporation into the sweetness and light of 
the Soviet Union. In this action Stalin followed what 
he evidently accepted as an example worthy of imitation. 
It at least avoids division of support. 


A New “Cult” fraud has just been uncovered (July 
23). The offenders are the “divine messengers” of the 
“Great I Am” ism, founded in 1930 by Guy Ballard who, 
having “attained a supernatural state of self-immor- 
tality which enabled him to conquer disease, death, old 
age, poverty, and misery,” quite disconcertingly died in 
early middle life of heart disease. Undismayed by this 
slight miscalculation, his widow, who calls herself “Joan 
of Arc,” and her son Donald, who has become Jesus 
and also Lafayette, announced that the founder, Guy 
Ballard, had really “ascended” and become an “ascended 
master,” ranking on equal terms with Jesus and St. 
Germain (a fourth century theologian). The intel- 
ligence of the would-be-religions of our land is disclosed 
by the statement that these “divine messengers” suc- 
ceeded in attracting 1,000,000 devotees in a short time, 
and in collecting more than $3,000,000 for “charity.” 
For this gracious service Federal officers arrested them 
as guilty of using the mails in order to defraud, since 
they promised their dupes that they would attain a like 
state of self-immortality. In the meantime they used 
the income for themselves. Barnum claimed one was 
born every minute, but his exhibits had-some degree of 
reality. 


The “Select” way of encouraging ‘sociability’ and its 
graces by the employment of “hostesses” in drinking 
places increasingly fails to approve itself both to the 
law and the public. This “repeal” device to uplift 
drinking from the degradation of the old-time saloon 
evidently has been developing evils of its own. In 
Newark, N. J., recently (July 25), E. W. Garret, acting 
State Alcoholic Beverage Commissioner, approved New- 
ark’s ordinance which sought to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in taverns whose chief duty seemed to 
be the accepting of beverages and food paid for by 
customers. The extent of the practice in Newark’s 
taverns may be measured by the report that more than 
1,000 hostesses lost their jobs. So the old experiences 
must be repeated: the traffic in liquor must be con- 
tinually curbed and increasingly restrained. Why should 
it ever have begun again? There is that in the very 
nature of an intoxicant that makes it defiant of regula- 
tion by reason. 
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The Summer Slump 


By Pastor E. Rudolph Walborn, Indianola Lutheran 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 


THE season is here when the church comes off second- 
best in the loyalties of even religious-minded folk. The 
summer slump in religious activity is not fatal to the 
church. Congregations return to life again in the fall. 
The clergy have been known to give a sigh of relief with 
the lessened demands of their parishes for these three 
months. 

The summer slump is more serious for the individual. 
Our generation has been warned about the dangers of 
a compartmentalized religion, kept in neat, closed off 
areas and trotted out only on Sundays. Religion should 
saturate every atom of our being and all our living 
should be affected by it. Yet the summer slump leads 
us into the temptation of compartmentalizing religion 
not by days in the weeks but by the seasons. The 
warmth of religion, the custom of the times seems to 
say, is well enough for winter and the chilling days of 
Lent, but entirely too torrid for pleasant days. 

Our plea here is for the use of the formal privileges 
of religious worship even in summer. In one’s own 
house of worship there is allowance for the comfort and 
conveniences of its worshipers. The aim of leaders of 
worship is a service well within the hour. Oftentimes 
services are provided at an earlier and cooler hour than 
the 10 to 12 A. M. Sunday tradition of Protestant Amer- 
ica. How much better it is to continue through the 
whole year making the rich hymns and prayers and ser- 
mons of the church the inspiration of Sunday, than to 
tune the day to the vapid slang of the comics. 

There are possibilities for varying the pattern of our 
summer worship. It is an opportunity for personal em- 
bassies of good will to other congregations. Some will 
confine their visiting to other congregations of the same 
household of faith, an enrichening experience in dis- 
covering the catholicity of one’s own communion. Others 
will profit by worship with congregations of a differing 
cultus. But after all, even with the increased granting 
of vacation periods, few families are away for more than 
the two or three Sundays during three months of 
summer. 

For those away from home there is a rich treat at 
hand in worship in a strange community. Worshiping 
as a stranger leads to an examination of the treatment 
accorded strangers in one’s own church. There is a host 
of good preaching by unsung pastors in the little 
churches of country and village. A stop for an hour 
on a Sunday morning at a little country church beckan- 
ing at the roadside is a good investment. 

Summer months and worship offer the opportunity 
of vesper and matin hours at camps and conferences. 
Out-of-doors worship is growing and the variety of wor- 
ship it furnishes is again a clue to the rich possibilities 
available in worship. 

These are practical suggestions for maintaining un- 
broken the steady habit of Sunday church-going. The 
individual breaks this with prime danger to himself. 
The summer slump is not a necessity, but it is a threat 
to the unbroken link which worship forges between the 
worshiper and a listening God. 


A Hero of the Cross 


By Missionary William G. Arbaugh 


A REALLY remarkable missionary career came to an 
end Thursday noon, July 11, 1940, when the Rev. Jens 
Christian Pedersen, retired missionary living at 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., entered the Church 
Triumphant at the age of eighty-four years. 

Pastor Pedersen, or just “Pastor” as we knew him, 
truly had the world as his parish, for he ministered to 
five continents and to the isles of the sea. His zeal for 
the Kingdom brought him to serve in Europe, Africa, 
Australia, North and South America and in the West 
Indies. The geographical extent of this ministry is in 
itself worthy of note, but Pastor’s life 1s notable in that 
the spiritual dimensions were as great as the geo- 
graphical. 

Born January 24, 1856, to godly parents in a farm 
home of the province of Jutland in Denmark, his mis- 
sionary zeal could be seen in his aggressive pietism as 
a boy and in his volunteer work for the Danish Inner 
Mission in the years of his youth. He supported himself 
by tailoring, but gave as much time as possible to his 
ministry of mercy and to his religious study. He often 
mentioned his conversion: while still a lad he attended 
an evangelistic service in which two men were to preach. 
The first sermon enjoined virtuous and pietistic living, 
and young Jens felt a certain satisfaction in his own 
goodness, as well as a pharisaical pity for certain sinners 
of his acquaintance. But the second sermon convicted 
Jens of sin, and he left the service that night with a 
wholly new conception of the Gospel. Now he knew 
what salvation meant, and, above all, what it meant for 
him. He also carried away a transformed vision of the 
Great Commission and of his missionary calling. 


In Australia 


Hearing of an urgent need for Danish pastors in Aus- 
tralia, he studied theology at the University of Copen- 
hagen, and on completing his course there he set sail 
for Australia, sad that he must leave his parents quite 
alone, for his two brothers and three sisters had all died 
in childhood, three of them having fallen victims to an 
epidemic of scarlet fever to which Jens himself, then 
five years old, almost succumbed. Arriving in Australia 
in February 1880 the young preacher entered at once 
upon the duties of ministering to Danish and German 
immigrants there. 

In 1887 the young missionary returned to Denmark 
for a much-needed furlough, fatigued as he was by his 
exhausting labors under the rigors of pioneer life. It 
was also his plan to marry and to return to Australia 
with his bride. During his long voyage from Australia 
to Denmark, however, his fiancee died and the first 
news that he received on landing in Denmark was the 
news of her death. After a year of theological studies 
at the University of Copenhagen, Pastor Pedersen again 
sailed for Australia alone. He never married. Always 
reticent about speaking of such matters, he did not 
reveal whether or not his remaining single was due to a 
desire to be the more faithful to the memory of his 
deceased fiancee. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Kingdom in the Heart 


“So 1s the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground.” Jesus. 

It is a good thing to organize and plan. “Order is,” 
no doubt, “heaven’s first law.’”’ But all the law and order 
since the days of Justinian will not get the kingdom of 
heaven into a man’s heart. The “organized class” is a 
great idea, and is getting men into the Sunday school. 
That is a different thing from getting them into the 
kingdom or getting the kingdom into them. “The king- 
dom of God is as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground.” All of our planning and organizing and reg- 
ulating will be useless if we fail to do one thing; that is, 
to put the seed into the ground—the Word in the heart. 


There is something about the kingdom of God we can- 
not explain. There is a material and explicable side to 
our religion; there is also a mysterious and inexplicable 
side to it. My heart has been beating ever since I was 
born—involuntary action, yes—but I, or somebody be- 
fore I was able, voluntarily supplied the conditions 
which made the continued beating possible. Is the con- 
tinued beating of my heart a matter of volition? Yes 
and no. You see it, I am sure. The heart beats if you 
will to give it a chance; goodness grows if you will to 
give it a chance. Be careful. Jesus was talking about 
the development of the good grain. That is quite dif- 
ferent from the eradication of the weeds. When He 
talked about the kingdom in the world He said the good 
and the evil must grow together. Now He is talking 
about the kingdom in the heart, where there is to be no 
compromise or commingling. Keep the heart clean so 
that the good may grow. That sounds like “sanctifica- 
tion.” If you are thinking about impeccability and free- 
dom from temptation and exemption from the distress- 
ing results of sin, no. But if you are thinking about 
freedom from the power of the devil, and “perfect 
peace,” and a “pure heart,” yes. Christ was talking 
about the development of the good seed—the Word of 
God—which certainly grows fruit to perfection. God 
doesn’t make a mustard tree by magic. He starts it with 
a little seed and grows it gradually. Do you want a 
big Sunday school and congregation? You can have it— 
either big in numbers or influence, sometimes better 
the latter. One way is to develop from without—by 
addition. Another way is to develop from within out— 
by sowing the seed and letting it grow. That is Christ’s 
way. There is expansive power in the seed. Our busi- 
ness is to sow and not be excited about the big tree. 


That is yeast in the tiny package in the tin foil in the 
glass jar on the cupboard shelf. I don’t see it doing any- 
thing. No, its nature is to do things when it gets into 
the dough. Remember that old dough tray, with the 
little batch in the bottom, when you passed through 
mother’s kitchen at night? When you came down in the 
morning, what a change! Rising, expanding, bursting 
over its bounds, it had lifted the weight intended to 
keep it down. Yes, the leaven did it. It is the nature of 
leaven “to leaven the whole lump” when it is in the 
dough. It won’t do it while it is in the tin foil in the 
glass jar on the shelf. When Jesus illustrated the king- 
dom of God in the heart, He said, “Like seed, like 
leaven.” It is our business to put the seed in the heart. 
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lt ie has ee>: 


Lo, the kingdom of God is within you. Luke 17: 21 


“Holy Spirit, all divine, 

Dwell within this heart of mine; 

Cast down ev’ry idol throne, 

Reign supreme—and reign alone.”—Andrew Reed. 


* * * 


As one thinketh within himself, so is he. 
Proverbs 23:7 


“Tt isn’t what you think you are, 
It’s what you think, you are.’ 


* * * 


Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. I Corinthians 9: 25 


But I keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection. I Corinthians 9: 27 


“Greater is he who conquers himself than he who 
conquers a thousand.”—Buddha. 


* * * 


Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Psalm 19: 12 


“Diving and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee.”—Oriental Maxim. 


* * * 


That Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith; 
to the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be strong. Ephesians 3: 17, 18 


“God had to be found in my garden 
Before I could hope to find fruit; 

For there could be nought on the branches 
If He gave no strength to the root.” 


* * * 


But about midnight Paul and Silas were praying and 
singing hymns unto God, and the prisoners were 
listening to them. Acts 16: 25 


“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


* * * 


Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord. 


Psalm 27: 14 


“God make me brave—Life brings 

Such blinding things. 

Help me to keep my sight, 

Help me to see aright 

That out of the dark comes light.”—Grace Noll Crowell. 
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Mary Pickford, in “Why Net Try God?” (“Faith 
Magazine,” March 1939) asks: “The Kingdom of God 
is—where? Up in the clouds? Over on the other side 
of the mountain? Beyond the experience called death? 
Not at all. ‘The Kingdom of God is within you.’ Could 
anything be plainer than that?” 


King Solomon was skilled in Oriental diplomacy and 
knew the deceit of the human heart. When dining with 
politicians or even with supposed friends, the conver- 
sation as well as the food had to be taken cautiously. 
Solomon was the wisest of men but not a mind reader, 
and he advises us all to be very wary as to what is the 
real innerness of others’ intentions and thoughts. 


The successful fighter masters his appetites and builds 
up his resistance and stamina. St. Paul learned the 
secret of self-mastery and won out against great odds. 
He kept his body as well as his spirit fit and was “tem- 
perate in all things.” “One man of you,” said Joshua, 
“shall chase a thousand.” (Josh. 23:10.) The Captain 


of our Salvation wants no moral or spiritual weaklings. 


“Many a cow has jumped out of a good pasture to 
brouse on the roadside, but nobody thought it was the 
fault of the pasture” (“Vision,’ March 1925). We are 
so apt to blame our environment, our associates, or even 
our church for our faults and our sins. But God knows, 
and our critics know, that our faults are our very own. 


On my lawn is an immense plum tree with thick 
branches and leaves. Each year it is one great mass of 
blooms. But not a handful of plums does it ever bear. 
Is something wrong in the sap or at the roots? Lives 
loaded only with leaves and flowers need to be “rooted 
and grounded” in the life and love of Christ Who dwells 
in the heart-soil “through faith” before they can be 
“filled with all the fullness of God.” 


Midnight and prison, but prayer and praise from two 
great souls who could not be bound by stone walls or 
iron bars. “Prayer does things,” and “suddenly there 
was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the 
prison-house were shaken; and immediately all the doors 
were opened; and every one’s bands were loosed” (Acts 
16:26). May that same power break for us each all 
shackles that bind, and make us free men. 


Patience and courage—how necessary and yet how 
lacking in us all! When the way is dark, faith ebbs, and 
hope seems far away; then patience, gentle virtue, comes 
in to help us over until light streams on the path again. 
And with patience comes her true companion, courage, 
adding new confidence with the passing of the hours. 
They together lead the way back again to faith—and 
God. “He shall strengthen thine heart.” 


i 

THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 
Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion Column 1 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible.................... ..Column 2 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences... ..Column 3 
Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions Column 4 


During the month of August they will be contributed by Ernest R. 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Joun MaseFIE.b, the British poet laureate, in his “The 
Trial of Jesus,” relates this conversation between Pilate’s 
wife and the Centurion who superintended the cru- 
cifixion. 

Procuta. What do you think the man believed, Cen- 
turion? 

Loneinus. He believed that he was God, they say. 

Procuta. What do you think of that claim? 

Lonerinus. If a man believes anything up to that point 
of dying on the cross for it, he will find others to 
believe it. 

Procuta. Do you think He is dead? 

Lonainus. No, lady, I don’t. 

Procuta. Then where is He? 

Lonernus. Let loose in the world, lady, where neither 
Roman nor Jew can stop His truth. 

Masefield’s striking way of putting it may be leg- 
endary, but we know that the Centurion said, “Truly 
this was the Son of God.” 


THE VOYAGE 


Any ship can sail when the south winds blow 
The way the captain wants to go, 

But it takes a craft with an even keel, 

A sailor’s heart and nerves of steel, 
Endurance, skill, and faith—and will, 

To keep the course when the head winds blow. 


Though the sea be smooth, the sun be bright, 
The tide be right and the cargo light, 

There must be a master at the wheel 

Who knows the ship, who has the feel, 
Whose ardor, fire and one desire 

Is to keep the course with all his might. 


When at last the day fades into night 
And death expels the flickering light, 
May I have at the wheel of my destiny 
To guide my soul over unknown seas, 
The Master of life and death and eternity 
Into the port of security. 
—Bert Edmonston. 


VARIETIES OF TALENTS 


In cHURCH work we lose a lot of time and generate a 
lot of friction because we forget about St. Paul’s “varie- 
ties of talents.” And it is important to notice that he 
says the Spirit actuates our talents in order that we may 
serve the Lord. Just one great objective in the use of 
the talent we possess—‘“to serve the Lord.” And we 
can best serve any cause or person by using the special 
talent with which we are blessed. We lose time and 
secure small results by trying to fit round pegs into 
square holes. One wind—pneuma—spirit—actuates all 
the pipes in the organ, but what a difference in the 
sound of each. Yet all the various sounds harmoniously 
blended produce the grand effect. Are you trying to be 
the whole organ, or are you blending your talent with 
the various others to produce a harmonious whole? 

—E. R. Mc. in All Saints Bulletin. 
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gional 
Meetings 


.... The Second Schedule 
of Meeting Places, Dates 
and Speakers. 


THE Regional Meetings for Youth are getting some 
very fine notices from some of our presidents of synods. 
We came across this notice recently in The Lutheran 
Monthly, Pittsburgh Synod, written by the then pres- 
ident of that synod, the Rev. Henry H. Bagger, D.D., 
who gave us the stimulating booklet, “Forty Thousand 
Strong,” for the use of church councilmen: 


“In 1937 it was 237 ‘Group Meetings,’ in 1938 it was 
90 ‘Pastors’ Institutes,’ in 1939 it was 237 ‘Church 
Councilmen’s Conferences.’ In 1940? In 1940 it is 
to be a church-wide series of ‘Regional Meetings 
for Youth.’ Invited will be all our youth between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-three, inclusive, with 
the pastor and one councilman from each congrega- 
tion. The meetings are to be held as far as possible 
between September 15 and October 1. The theme 
will be ‘Youth’s Faith in Action,’ while the program 
will be based on the Order for Confirmation. Dis- 
cussion periods will be afforded, a pamphlet will be 
prepared for distribution (‘A Promise with a Priv- 
ilege’), and a study book has been authorized. Spe- 
cially trained speakers will be provided. ‘Forward 
Together—in His Name—through His Church—with 
His means!’ That's the goal to bear in mind as you 
plan for your part in the ‘Youth Year’ program.” 


From the Pacific Synod 
President J. L. Sawyer of the Pacific Synod writes: 


“Relative to the proposed plan for promotion for 
1940, let me say that I am enthusiastic over the idea 
that the youth of the Church are the group selected 
for this year. I stand ready to give my complete 
support to this 1940 effort. The outline program is 
ideal, and I venture to state that if the program is 
given full support, and carried out in its entirety, 
that we will see ‘Youth’s Faith in Action’ as never 
before. I also believe that these regional meetings 
will be the means of awakening the youth life of 
the church to a consciousness of its great potential 
power. Our great church cannot help but profit if 
it wholeheartedly supports this program.” 

As proof that he means what he says President Sawyer 
is arranging for eight Regional Meetings for Youth in 
his synod of “magnificent distances,” with Dr. Paul C. 
White as the outside leader. Dr. and Mrs. White left 
New York in July for a tour of the Great West, ana 
will return by way of the Omaha Convention in October. 
That explains why a New Yorker will serve as leader 
on the opposite side of the country. The meetings will 
be scheduled to fit in with Dr. White’s visit to Pacific 
Synod territory. 
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> Youlham 


By Arthur P. Black 


From the West Virginia Synod 


The new president of the West Virginia Synod, the 
Rev. William M. Erhard, is all enthused, as the following 
excerpts from one of his letters make clear: 


“Of all the promotional programs our church has ever 

had none has struck me nearly as favorably as your 
plan for Regional Meetings for Youth. It seems to 
me that no greater results may be obtained from 
any group than from our young people; and they 
are the group which, if neglected, will disintegrate 
more rapidly than any other. It has pleased me 
exceptionally that the program is to be based on 
The Order for Confirmation, and that the general 
theme for all meetings is to be ‘Youth’s Faith in 
Action.’ You may be assured that the Synod of 
West Virginia will be back of your program one 
hundred per cent!” 


' A Layman Speaks Up 
Not long ago a group of laymen were discussing ways 
and means to keep young people interested in the 
church, when one of them spoke up as follows: “We 
won't hold our youth by ignoring them, by treating them 
as so much excess baggage, by coddling them, or by 
patronizing them.” “Well, what would you suggest?” 
asked one of the group. When the answer to that ques- 
tion was completed it ran somewhat as follows: “We 
will hold many of them, at least, by making them feel 
they are as much a part of the church as their fathers 
and mothers—by giving them places of responsibility in 
the working program of the congregation.” Then going 
from the general to the specific the now thoroughly 
aroused layman listed these definite responsibilities that 
should be shared with the younger members of the 
congregation: 
Membership on the church council. 
Ushering. 
Lifting the offering. 
Teaching in the Sunday school. 
Promoting dramatic programs. 
Election as delegates to synod and reporting to 
the congregation. 
7. Election as delegates to conferences and reporting 
to the congregation. 
8. Promoting the subscription list of THz LUTHERAN 
and other church papers. 
9. Official recognition in the annual Every Member 
Visitation setup. 
10. Official recognition in the promotion of the Cal- 
endar of Causes. 
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The layman speaking belongs to a congregation where 
the young people are officially recognized in at least half 
these ways, so he knew whereof he spoke. 

If the more than 200 youth meetings throughout the 
U. L. C. A. this fall do not result in bringing an increas- 
ing number of young people into closer official relation- 
ship with the working program of the congregation, 
year by year, than they have enjoyed in the past, they 
will not be worth the effort being put forth to promote 
them. 

From Prose to Poetry 

The writer is not a poet, and there are no poets in his 
family, but he has a friend—a young friend—who has 
written a lot of poetry that has brought encouragement 
to thousands. He is Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman, one of 
the greatest pastors in the life of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, who built up one of the finest con- 
gregations, from scratch, in our or any other Protestant 
denomination—Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md. 
He will celebrate his eightieth birthday anniversary the 
twenty-ninth of this month, and continues to lead a 
more active life than a lot of men in their forties. Dr. 
Zimmerman is all excited over our youth meetings, and 
following a talk on the subject in our office recently 
dashed off the following lines addressed to youth: 
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Oh, Youth, Remember! 


Oh, Youth, remember— 

To reach a goal we first must climb! 

To qualify requires much time; 

To ever learn brings man his prime. 

Strong faith the mind will better frame, 
Pride in your task doth zeal inflame; 

Hard work—high thoughts—lead on to fame. 
Oh, Youth, remember! 


Oh, Youth, remember— 

Inventions you may still create, 

Frontiers afar for you await; 

To solve hard problems makes men great. 
Your toil, your pray’rs shall clothe and feed, 
Your faith shall meet life’s deepest need; 
Your griefs o’ercome to vict’ry lead. 

Oh, Youth, remember! 


Second Installment in Setup 


Last week’s LuTHERAN gave the dates, places, and 
leaders for 84 Regional Meetings for Youth in 13 synods. 
Herewith are similar data for 5 additional synods, rep- 
resenting a total of 70 meetings: 


LIST TWO OF REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Date Place Leader Date Place Leader Date Place Leader 
NEW YORK SYNOD—2i 16 Sellersville 22 Anderson 
September 17 Norristown Earl C. Punchard (afternoon) Raymond Wood 
16 Buffalo 18 Pottstown 22 Greenville 
17 Rochester ’ 29 North (evening) 
18 Syracuse Louis F. Hackemann 30 Central } 29 wom 
19 Utica 31 Southwest Amos J. Traver (afternoon) 
20 Binghamton FF. Ev Reissig November ( 29 hea eye ae 
22 Stapleton, S. I. be 1 Wilmingt evening 
23 New ‘Rochelle vars. Virgil B. Sease ae 4 29 Union 
24 New York Ci 5 i (afternoon) 
- rote ity ie “ oe City Louis F, Hackemann 29 Newberry bo P. D. Brown 
26 Hollis pe Selsis 9 Friedensburg (evening) 
27 Freeport 10 Kutztown ; 29 Lexington 
16 Albany _ 11 Reading sera a tcca te (afternoon) Hugh J. Rhyne 
17 Canajoharie 12 Womelsdorf 29 Leesville 
18 Rhinebeck Russell Auman ' 23 Lehighton (evening) 
19 Kingston 24 Scranton : 
20 Port Jervis 25 Wilkes-Barre Theodore K. Finck 
23 dott i 26 Hazelton EDUCATION’S AIMP 
0 
Rr: ; Tue Student says Books. 
- sake Ra aa ead KANSAS SYNOD—6 The Scholar says Knowledge. 
Grunswiake September The Preacher says Character. 
26 New Haven 21 Ft. Smith, Ark. \pr, W. H. Traub The Minister says Service. 
27 Boston kor. C. P. Harry = eae City The Philosopher says Truth. 
(aft Boies The Artist says Beauty. 
MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA—30 29 Salina Alfred Grewe The Epicurean says Happiness. 
September (evening) The Stoic says Self-control. 
i Sarees: Dr. O.E. Blackwelder 22 Lancaster Dr. R. G. Schulz The Christian says Self-denial. 
18 Nacion . \ sister Anna Ebert 22 Hays G. R. Whittecar ee Sees says pilild 
: : The Patriot says Patriotism. 
Elizabethvill 
a ee 2 MISSISSIPPI SYNOD—1 Thedage says Wisdow, 
1 Danville ‘ September The Youth says Achievement. 
2 Williamsport ) Dr. Robert H. 29 Jackson Fred W. Kern The Soldier says Courage. 
3 Selinsgrove Gearhart, Jr. The Editor says Success. 
September SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD—12 The Manufacturer says Efficiency. 
13 Philadelphia 22 =a . The Dreamer says Vision. 
(German) whee The Friend says Friendship. 
: 1 H 
19‘ Lebanon a aia nerekiceay The Pedagogue says Personality. 
mam Dr. W. C. Schaeffer 22 beta ted no Wt The Physician says Health. 
21 Atlantic City (afternoon) But the true educator says all of 
22 Camden 22 Fairfax Dr. James Kinard these, and more, must be utilized. 
23 Trenton (evening) —Unknown. 
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Voices 


There Are Several Sorts 
By the Rev. E. A. Ortner 


One of the best ways to find the reasons for the tick 
in your watch and the movement of its hands is to 
remove the back cover and make an examination. We 
may even go further and begin to take the watch apart. 
But no matter. A study of the wheels and balances and 
pinions is bound to reveal some information and add 
to our knowledge and satisfy our curiosity. A good 
way to understand anything is to make a close inspec- 
tion and examine its component parts. And sometimes 
that is the best way to understand the Bible. That is 
especially true when we try to understand difficult 
chapters and unusual books and peculiar verses like 
those we find in the book of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. I propose that we take our text, “I heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me,” in that fashion 
and let the text speak to us whatever it will. 


“T Heard” 

is the first word that we read. That does not seem to 
reveal anything unusual. All of us are equipped with 
ears and various parts of the auditory system which 
carry the messages of sound waves to the brain. Yet 
there are times when there are sounds, noises and 
voices within our range which we do not hear. This is 
so because we are not trained to hear the voices that 
speak. Basil Matthews tells the story of pioneers driving 
their wagon across the prairie into the West. In the back 
of their wagon lay their baby boy fast asleep. The 
wagon lurched and the boy fell, unharmed, on the thick 
grass. He was lost to the parents, but an Indian tribe 
found and adopted him. He grew up among them, 
trained in the craft of the woods, detecting the sounds 
of the forest. Years passed, and the boy was discovered 
to be of white blood and was educated in the schools 
of the city. Again years passed, and he was standing 
with a friend on the corner of a street in New York 
City. The elevated trains roared overhead, the street 
cars rattled, and the taxis honked in the deafening din. 
“Listen, I hear a cricket,” he said, touching the arm of 
his friend. “It’s ridiculous,” said the friend. “No cricket 
could live here; and if it did, nobody could possibly 
hear it in this noise.” “Wait (and listen,” he said. 
Dragging his friend after him across the street. he 
searched among some flowers upon a window sill and 
found the cricket. “Amazing,” cried the friend. “Not 
at all,” he said. Taking a coin out of his pocket he 
flipped it into the air. As it fell upon the pavement a 
score of people stopped and stooped to find it. “You see, 
everyone hears what he is listening for,” said the youth, 
giving a final word on our living and our hearing. 

Sometimes, too, there are voices which we hear, but 
we pretend not to hear. In my home there are two little 
girls fast growing into big girls. Sometimes it is my 
duty to call them from their play to come to dinner. 
I have discovered that I must often call them two, four 
and five times before they stop their play to hear my 
call and make answer. But I have also discovered that 
if in my call I announce that there is a trip to the movies 
in the offing they hear quite readily and come at once. 
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It is so easy to pretend that we do not hear when the 
truth is that we do not want to hear. Remember how 
it is written that Adam and Eve “heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of day: 
and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, amongst the trees of the garden”? It 
is so easy to be interested in arboreal pursuits, scientific 
investigation, a meeting of the board of directors, the 
East End Sewing Circle, a game of golf, or the Sunday 
dinner when God walks in the garden of our hearts 
in the cool of the day to call us. 

Or again when ‘there are voices that speak which we 
do not want to hear we can put our fingers in our ears 
and stop the sound of the voice that calls. It is quite 
unusual, but I know a young fellow, about ten years 
old, who dislikes the Fourth of July, and you might 
find him at any time on that day hidden in the closet. 
or on top of the bed with two pillows covering his head, 
because he does not like the sound of fire crackers. If 
he is caught unawares he plainly sticks his fingers into 
his ears so that the percussion is not so violent. We can 
turn deaf ears to any sound we do not fancy. Peter did 
that; remember? Our Lord was talking about the dread- 
ful things impending, how that the Son of man was to 
be spitefully entreated and crucified. “Oh, no,” inter- 
rupted Peter to Jesus, “this shall never happen to you.” 
But it did, despite Peter’s wishing and hoping that it 
would not. We, too, can turn deaf ears to the voice 
of God when He speaks in sterner tones that are likely 
to disrupt our plan of pleasure. 

The second word to examine in our text is 


Voice 
“T heard a voice.” Now there are all kinds of voices to 
be heard in a world such as ours. There are loud voices 
and soft voices, harsh voices and pleasing voices, com- 
manding voices and weak voices, noble voices and timid 
voices. I want to divide them all into three kinds. There 
are the voices that we hear from without. These out- 
ward voices often are harsh and noisy like that of the 
soap-box orator or the street vendor who must shout 
to be heard because their wares are of little value. 
Sometimes these outward voices instill fear. Whoever 
has been at a camp and remembers his first night in a 
tent knows what I mean. There is the hoot of the owl, 
the midnight crow of the rooster, the monotony of the 
cricket, and the wash of the waves upon the shore. We 


‘can easily dismiss such sounds as soon as we have 


become accustomed to the countryside. Some of these 
outward voices are mere ballyhoo, like the barker at 
the side show of a circus or the peanut vendor at the 
ball game. Most of the time we can grow accustomed 
to these harsh outside calls like the woman living near 
the railroad tracks who is unmindful of the shrill whistle 
of the locomotive. 

There is also the voice that we hear from within. This 
inner voice is saying, “You must,” or “You ought,” or 
“You will,” or “You won’t,” or “You can.” The inner 
voice is commonly called the voice of conscience. Of 
late we have given it all sorts of fancy names, from 
psychiatry to subconscious complex. The name we give 
this inner voice does not mean a thing so long as we 
stop long enough to hear. Victor Hugo told the story of 
a man who had been imprisoned for stealing a loaf of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Prof. George L. Anderson* Believes This 
World’s Crisis Makes Demands 


Ir 1sn’T news when I tell 
you that in this period of 
chaos and confusion peo- 

* ple everywhere are seek- 
ing a solution for the 
many problems which our 
civilization has produced. 
During the past year the 
Lutheran Student Association of America in its regular 

. program of meetings and conferences searched for “A 
Faith for Our Day.” I have listened to many learned dis- 
cussions of the subject and to as many more arguments; 1 
have read many magazine and periodical articles; I have 
even attempted to read a few of the many books on the 
subject. Doubting humanity is searching, questing, seek- 
ing for a scientific, or a rational, or an intelligent, or, as 
in most cases, for an easy, effortless way out of present 
problems. If you ask the scientist for the solution, he 
answers that he has none. If you turn to the sociologist, 
he discusses new theories and speaks of folkways and 
conventions, but he doesn’t answer your question finally 
and completely. If you turn to the philosopher, he wilt 
generate more questions than he answers. Even the 
minister of the gospel will answer your question, in some 
instances, with vague phrases and glittering generalities. 

The tragic aspect of our search is that while we pur- 
sue our futile quest the finest portions of our civilization 
are dissolving beneath our feet. This is all the more 
tragic when we consider that our search is unnecessary; 
no new answer needs to be given; no new faith needs 
to be discovered. The answers to all our questions are 
contained in the teachings of One Who lived nearly two 
thousand years ago. This person pioneered a way of 
life that would lead to earthly happiness and eternal 
peace. He taught a practicable, livable way of life be- 
cause He lived when misery and suffering were com- 
monplace; when life was not safe, nor was it thought 
to be worth saving. Disease, famine, danger, plague— 
these were the common lot of all. War scourged the 
people continuously and a great totalitarian empire 
whose rulers lusted for power and dominion had fast- 
ened its grip upon the smaller, defenseless peoples of 
the world. Ruthless and unscrupulous exploiters 
squeezed the poor. Hypocritical religious leaders who 
deserted their doctrine to bask in wealth and prestige 
were numerous. Indeed, the same kind of human beings 
filled the world with the same kind of human activities 
as characterize our world today. 


orado College. 


Omaha Convention. The Rev. 


One Familiar with Conditions 

In the midst of this world that was so much like ours 
a carpenter’s son began to teach a better way of life. 
and as He tausht He drew examples from the environ- 
ment in which He lived—an environment much like 
ours. This teacher was not a learned hermit who sat 
in an ivory tower apart from the world and evolved 
idealistic air castles out of the stuff of His imagination. 
He was a teacher familiar with the worst in human 
nature; familiar with the most serious problems of life; 


on the Church 


* My _ present postion is that of assistant professor of histor, 

have published a number of historical articles and a 
short book. My present connections with the church include member- 
ship in the council of the local church and executive committee of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod; faculty adviser to the regional Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association; and delegate from the Rocky Mountain Synod to the 
Harry, Dr. Mary Markley, and the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Goehring of Boston are among the national leaders 
of the Church who know me quite well. 


familiar with .the failure 
of human remedies and 
panaceas. He came witha 
divine plan to save man- 
kind from its evil and 
wrongdoing. He pioneered 
a practical, workable, cer. 
tain solution to all the 
problems that confront man, from the most trivial to the 
most complex: the law of love. He gave His life to 
validate His teachings for all time to come. He sacrificed 
all to prove that the only answer to evil is good; the only 
answer to hate is love; the only answer to the sword is 
the cross. He did not abandon His program in the face of 
death, but chose to die still loving those who threatened 
Him rather than attempting to defend Himself with the 
weapons of hate, violence and death. Two thousand years 
of history have only added more proof that He was right; 
that His way of life is the only decent, civilized way. It 
has permeated our lives and thinking until there is 
scarcely a decent, constructive project or program in our 
civilization that is not traceable to His teachings, There 
is scarcely an ideal that does not rest in the final analysis 
upon His first expression of it. His ideals and teachings 
have entered into the bloodstream of our civilization, 
whether we are aware of it or not. 


in Col- 


A Saviour 

But if Jesus of Nazareth were only a teacher it would 
not be enough. If that were the case, we would still be 
subjects of a human dictator in the realm of human 
conduct and behavior—a dictatorship all the worse be- 
cause the dictator died some two thousand years ago. 
But because Jesus was also Saviour He bridged the gap 
between humanity and divinity, and instead of being 
subjects of a dictator we are free citizens of a great 
kingdom. Our conduct is referable to one, and only one, 
standard of conduct: what did Jesus, Divine Saviour as 
well as human teacher, teach? Because we have faith in 
His teachings we are free to order our lives. This is 
the great contribution of Martin Luther to religion and 
to democracy. Through emphasis upon justification by 
faith and the priesthood of the individual believer 
Luther freed those who accepted his teachings from the 
dictatorship of man in the field of religion. Man cannot 
be free in the lesser spheres of politics and economics 
unless he is first free in the higher realm of religion. 
Salvation through good works requires a human judge 
to tell you if your works are good or not. As a result 
you must have a human judge or dictator in the field 
of religion if you accept that doctrine. But salvation 
through faith removes all human judges of your con- 
duct, and you are subject only to the teachings of Jesus 
as recorded in the Scriptures. We as Lutherans 
acknowledge only one sovereignty in the field of human 
conduct; divine teachings as expressed in the life of 
Jesus and as recorded in the Scriptures. In an editorial 
in a recent issue of THe LuTHERAN this fact is empha- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Tuat this is vacation time in Philadelphia anyone 
could see if he knew where to look. There are fewer 
tables in the restaurants that cater to luncheons, fewer 
people on the streets, and a smaller number of mercan- 
tile transactions. The traffic to recreation resorts by 
train and automobile is at high tide, and only such forms 
of business as are related to travel and pleasure benefit 
by the widespread relaxation which we in the Northern 
Hemisphere enjoy in the summer season of the year, 
and especially in August. 

August in the country—the real country, and not 
dude ranches, is not a time of recreation, but of fin- 
ishing the grain and fruit harvesting. The latitude 
and elevation affect the dating of sowing and reaping, 
but in most of the wheat and berry areas in the United 
States reaping and threshing, picking and preserving 
are past the high mark by the middle of the month and 
only late sowings and delayed ripenings have yet to be 
gathered. Our knowledge of cotton growing is second- 
hand, but it is our impression that picking and baling 
are largely completed before September arrives. Corn 
and late clover are well on toward maturity. 

We had occasion recently to travel by train in portions 
of eastern Pennsylvania and in southern New Jersey. 
Three months ago grave doubts existed as to the yield 
of farm products in this year. The sun came north of 
the equator on March 21 and maintained its usual speed 
and course to June 21, but low temperatures and much 
rain delayed planting and the growth of crops. The trees 
were said to be behind schedule in putting on their 
leaves and blossoms. Occasionally one heard the ques- 
tion, “Will it ever again be summer?” 

Since late June the thermometer has borne witness 
to the arrival of summer, and the fields and trees are 
“in production” to an encouraging degree. A recent 
report from the Bureau of Agriculture announced that 
the production from the fields will not only exceed in 
size the crop expected earlier in the summer, but will 
be larger than the average for several years. An early 
frost will modify this result in so far as corn is con- 
cerned, but one need not anticipate that calamity. 


We publish the above facts about crops because we 
are warned that famine confronts much of Europe due 
to an unfavorable season and the engagement in war of 
a large percentage of the people who till the soil. We 
should keep the record straight. If starvation stalks 
across the continent of Europe, its cause will not be 
Nature’s refusal to produce “food for the service ot 
man,” but man’s guilt in the neglect of agriculture 
and transportation. None of the essential staples on 
which humanity depends for food and shelter fails 
everywhere at the same time to yield abundance. When 
Russia’s wheat fields were insufficient to supply that 
country’s population with flour in 1922-23, the American 
and Canadian farms sent them enough to break the 
famine. So one country’s oversupply serves the neigh- 
bor’s needs—if transportation is dependable. But when 
two groups are seeking control by destroying fields 
under tillage, sinking ships loaded with foodstuffs, and 
making neutrality the equivalent of a siege, then it is 
man and not nature that is the cause of destruction. 


THE ULTIMATE EFFECT 


On the next page we have quoted at some length an 
editorial which appeared a few days ago, in which Dr. 
E. E. Ryden warns European nations to beware lest 
their government suffer the fate that has overtaken 
France. We are not prepared to use the definiteness of 
conclusion which the distinguished editor of The Lu- 
theran Companion employs, but perhaps our “reading” 
of conditions would lead us to ‘similar conclusions. We 
offer our premises for your consideration. 

First, we do not expect the culture that has been 
reached by thirty centuries of effort prior to and since 
the birth of our Saviour to be ruthlessly destroyed by 
the present generation. The declaration that we have 
come to the end of government by the people and that 
lapse into barbarism is the next catastrophe we class 
with Mark Twain’s famous comment on the report of 
his death—“It was greatly exaggerated.”” Assuming that 
the victors in the current struggle had the power to 
stifle civilization, they would not be likely to encourage 
an equivalent of self-destruction. 

Our ground for encouragement relative to the culture 
of the future is our conviction that no government and 
no combination of governments can permanently dis- 
possess God of what is His and not man’s. The man of 
today is individually the steward of much of the earth’s 
resources. The Creator has bestowed dominion over 
the works of His hands upon the being made in God’s 
image, not as a toy nor as a weapon, but as a trust. Cer- 
tain energies, not individually employable, are put into 
useful activity by the organization of mankind into gov- 
ernments. The state is the entity that is formed when 
citizens pool their interests to make their world a better 
place in which to live by authorizing and empowering 
“sovernment.” But what government uses, or at times 
abuses, is in fact the possession of God. It is the gracious 
will of God that more and more of the world’s energy 
should be used in the service of man by means of “the 
state.” But when this organization becomes unworthy 
or unduly wasteful or defiantly hostile to Him Who 
makes the nations, something happens by which destiny 
returns to its course. Somebody is robbing God and He 
will sooner or later deal with the theft and its cause. 

On such premises we base our conclusion that the 
world is not en route to barbarism. 


WORTHINESS AND PERMANENCE 


WE HAVE no fear that the kingdoms of the world will 
dissolve the kingdom of God, and we deem the only end 
of the holy Christian Church that which shall transpire 
at the last day when Jesus shall come in glory. What 
can justly trouble a Christian is the quality of his 
obedience to his Lord. What, for example, will the 
Lutherans in the United States and Canada do with 
the appeal for aid which is reaching them through their 
pastors and through their church papers. 

The call is an unmistakable summons to help our 
fellow Christians. Their distress is due to conditions in 
the world for which they cannot now be held respon- 
sible. They are not under punishment but they are the 
victims of misfortune. They cry, “Lord, help us or we 
perish.” The Lord relays the prayer to the richly blessed 
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congregations in the Western Continent. If we respond 
we will put the resources we have from Him into His 
service. If we “pass by on the other side” we shall lose 
what He has given us. It shall be taken from us and 
given to another. We confronted a destiny. 


CHURCH PAPERS AND THE WAR 

WE CONTINUE to read with interest the editorial com- 
ments found in church papers of the denominations and 
from time to time we shall pass on to our readers para- 
graphs from what our brother journalists have written. 
We quote in this issue the major portion of the com- 
ment of Dr. E. E. Ryden in the August 8 Lutheran 
Companion, official organ in English of the Augustana 
Synod. Dr. Ryden classifies war as an evil, and being 
evil, he foresees that its effects on government as well 
as on individuals will not commend resort to it. Having 
referred to the fate which France seems inclined to 
visit upon its former premier Deladier and other officials, 
his editorial continues: 

“We have often stated in these columns that hatred of 
war among the peoples of Europe was so intense after the 
sufferings endured during the first World War, that it would 
prove disastrous for any government to plunge its people 
into another conflict. The result would be certain revolu- 
tion. We based these conclusions on what we had personally 
heard and observed in Europe some five years ago. 

“These predictions are now coming true. What is happen- 
ing in France today is political revolution. It is true that 
it is being inspired and directed by the victorious Germans, 
but it is revolution nevertheless. The third Republic of 
France is dead. It has been replaced by a fascist govern- 
ment and the present dictator, Marshall Petain, speaks with 
the tone of an absolute monarch. The men who headed the 
government at the time the war began have fled the country 
and are exiles from home. Their citizenship has been can- 
celled and their property and fortunes are being confiscated. 
Those who were opposed to the war or lukewarm toward 
it are in the saddle, and it is not unlikely that France will 
witness another ‘Reign of Terror’ before the purge which 
has now begun is completed. 

“And what is happening in France will also happen in 
England, Germany, and Italy. It will come most quickly to 
the nation which is defeated, but it will come just as cer- 
tainly to the victor or victors. 

“The fact of the matter is that the people of Europe were 
war-weary before the present conflict started. The heavy 
burdens under which they had groaned for twenty years 
since the close of the first World War and the bitter mem- 
ories of that struggle which even the passing of two decades 
could not wholly efface, quenched all enthusiasm for future 
wars and made them cynical toward high-sounding patriotic 
phrases invented to create war fervor by those in authority.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ENTANGLEMENTS 
The Commonweal (Catholic) lifts the lid a trifle and 
reveals the complications existent in Catholic European 


nations, now in German control, and with both a former: 


and a present government. Belgium, it will be recalled, 
was surrendered by its king, but refugees set up a 
regime in France. The French surrender is not regarded 
with approval by British Catholics. 

We quote: 


“Belgium and France with their divided governments 
inevitably create enormous tensions. While the Belgian 
Ambassador to the Vatican represents the government of 
Belgium. now exiled and at odds with the King, the Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Cardinal Van Roey, pleads for Leopold 
Ill: ‘He has not done any political act nor has he concluded 
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any treaty or pact—even of a military nature—with the 
enemy. He has not, therefore, broken the Belgian constitu- 
tion in any way whatsoever. ... We desire that all Belgians, 
conscious of the seriousness of the present hour, remain 
united and firm around the King, supreme personification 
of the fatherland in danger.’ 

“The first report published in New York as a quotation 
from Osservatore Romano, expressing the Holy See’s sup- 
port of the Petain government of France, led Cardinal 
Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, to make this state- 
ment: ‘Recently a certain number of papers have quoted 
Vatican sources suggesting that the Holy Father himself has 
expressed his support of the Petain government. Actually 
this expression is based on articles and thoughts which are 
not official. It is clear to us all that we are fighting the age- 
long struggle for the freedom of Christ and of Christianity 
against violence and tyranny. It is therefore my privilege 
to assert our undivided loyalty, both to our ancient Faith 
and to this, our native land.’ The United Press followed this 
up a few days later by wiring: ‘The Vatican has formally 
given its support to the new French totalitarian regime of 
Marshal Henri Petain, it was stated in authoritative Vatican 
quarters tonight.’ ” 

“THE LONG VIEW” 


The Living Church (Episcopal “High Church” organ) 
scents a panic in public opinion and advises its readers 
to remember that this is not the first war nor the first 
international crisis to which the church and civilization 
have been exposed. With sympathies strongly favor- 
able to Great Britain and the Anglican Church, the 
editor nonetheless writes in favor of patient: endurance, 
based on faith in God. We quote: 


“Great Britain, more closely bound to us than any other 
country by ties of common language, common religion, and 
common tradition, faces the gravest peril in her history. The 
spectacle of the island empire, ruling millions in all parts 
of the world, yet almost at the mercy of the powerful enemy 
with its air armadas poised only a few miles from her coast, 
is a heart-rending one. That the British will fight hard and 
courageously, no one doubts; but the struggle is an unequal 
one and the immediate short-time advantage appears to rest 
with the Germans. 

“In this hour of darkness.there is serious danger that we 
too may be defeated, not so much by an external enemy as 
by ourselves. Despair is in the air and we are in danger of 
yielding. 

“But if we keep our heads and take a long view, we shall 
not despair, even though hatred and force may prevail. 
Before our time great outpourings of embattled force have 
gained wide domination. Long ago, a small Italian city 
established armed control over the then known civilized 
world. Into that empire founded on armed might Jesus 
Christ was born in a province ground down, mistreated, 
despised. People urged Him to get excited about the iron 
rule of the Empire. He refused, because He saw history 
with the long view of God. He knew that empires built on 
force eventually come to nothing. He bade His followers 
be patient. He knew the wisdom of the Psalmist who said, 


_ ‘I myself have seen the ungodly in great power and spread- 


ing himself like a green-bay tree. I went by and lo, he was 
gone; I sought him and he could nowhere be found.’ 

“And so He bade His followers themselves be true to the 
way of life by love, and know no fear. It seemed madness 
to the world in that day, as it does to many in our own, to 
depend on anything but force alone to resist force. Even the 
Twelve doubted. They forsook Him and fled. He was hanged 
on a Cross; but even that did not upset His sureness. You 
cannot kill God. His followers took courage and rejoined 
Him. New converts were won. And after not too long a 
while Rome collapsed, and her legions marched no more.” 
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On To Freedom 


Steps to Release from Guilt: Confession and Forgiveness 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Samuel 12: 13, 14; Psalm 51: 1-3, 9-13; 32:5 
The Sunday School Lesson for August 25 


CrenTurIES old are the three Scrip- 
ture passages selected for this lesson. 
The record is of an ancient personal 
experience that involves a great sin, a 
great confession, and a great forgive- 
ness. King David sinned inexcusably, 
except from a sordid physical point of 
view. The individualized condemna- 
tion by God’s prophet drove him tc 
sincere confession. God’s mercy for- 
gave him, and his rejoicing soul ex- 
pressed determination to refrain from 
like sin again. Not by any merit or 
will or deed of his own had the Psalmist 
attained his release from guilt, but 
solely through the forgiving love of 
God, acting in response to his sincere 
confession and repentance. Through 
sin was lost the sense of freedom from 
guilt; through confession and forgive- 
ness was this freedom regained. 


Pardon 

Pardon is the end of a prolonged and 
hurtful process. The victim of sin 
struggles under the burden of sin. To 
learn that his sin is known, to be told 
of its heinousness and the terrible guilt 
it entails, to acknowledge the sin, to 
confess it step by step, to show the 
fruits of repentance and seek forgive- 
ness—is there any process so hard to 
follow through? The sting of it, the 
burden of it, the drag of it, make one 
conscious of the severest hurt, the hurt 
of conscience. All these David felt. 

The closer one has been to God, the 
greater has been his experience in be- 
ing a Christian, the harder is the blow 
suddenly to realize the sense of guilt 
for committed sin. There is only one 
way out, and that is to get on right 
terms with God. If the sin has been 
against a person, amends, at least in 
part, can be made for it. But what then 
of the sin against God which each sin 
against man entails? These are the 
steps to release from the guilt of sin 
that are hardest to take. But this is the 
way to pardon. David took the steps. 
He was pardoned. Though being par- 
doned did not take away the scars of 
his sin, it quieted his soul. 


Prayer 

David’s sin of the moment did not 
forever label him as full of wickedness 
of heart. His emotions were deep, sin- 
cere, and Godward. He knew no other 
way than to throw himself on God’s 
mercy. He had learned the value of 
prayer in emergency, especially in in- 


dividual trouble. Deep within him was 
the conviction that He had sinned 
against God. No wonder then that he 
prayed to God for mercy. His imme- 
diate need was God’s mercy. Nothing 
else could offer him help. If ever he 
did not want to talk to God of justice 
it was when he approached God on ac- 
count of his sin.. Where would he land 
if God insisted on justice in punishing 
him? This was too much for him, or 
any sinner for that matter, to face. But 
mercy—that was what he longed for. 
If God would be merciful then there 
would be hope. The remembrance of 
his sin would haunt him all his days, 
but he could stand that better if as- 
sured of God’s mercy. He wanted the 
stain of his guilt blotted out. He longed 
for the cleanness that only God’s wash- 
ing could give nim. All he could do 
was confess. God must do the rest. 
Had it been a problem of state, he could 
have handled it. But this was sin, per- 
sonal sin, to be forgiven, its guilt con- 
cealed, its power to return to be 
checked. So he prayed for a clean 
heart; this must come from God. There 
was little he could do to make his heart 
clean. Under no circumstances could 
he be out of the presence of God. He 
feared sin would overpower him again, 
without God being close by. God must 
uphold him or he would blunder, stum- 
ble, and fall into the ways of sin again. 


THINK OF THESE 


Deep experiences of souls have much 
in common; hence our help from the 
Psalms, 


No search would .be more in vain 
than for one who has not sinned against 
God. 


When God designates a man as a sin- 
ner, he is definitely marked; no use is 
there for attempt to hide the fact. 


David’s hope was God’s mercy; there 
is no other hope for any man. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


August 19 to August 25 
M. Ee begae and Forgiveness. II Samuel 12: 


13. a 
Tk Ganirite Sinner’s Prayer. Psalm 51: 1-3, 
9-13, 
W. God eats a Prayer of Confession. Dan. 
Th. A cone Sinner Pardoned. Luke 15: 
24 
F. Forgiving Offenders. Luke 17: 1-4, 
Sat. Couteuine and Cleansing. 1 wo: 1: 5-10. 
S. The Blessedness of Forgiveness. Psalm 32: 


THE LUTHERAN 


Peace 

Pardon, prayer, then peace. This was 
the course David followed. It was a 
pleasure for him to review his enrich- 
ing experiences in getting out from 
under the burden of sin’s guilt. This 
was not just guilt in general; to 
acknowledge such guilt is compara- 
tively easy. It was guilt for a well- 
remembered, specific sin. To acknowl- 
edge such a sin caused much suffering. 
This is indeed hard to do. To be sin- 
cere about it, and to tell God that of 
this or that specific sin we have been 
guilty—that is a test too hard for most 
of us. But this is the only way to peace. 
Unconfessed sin destroys peace with 
God. Hiding our record from Him is a 
foolish undertaking; 1t cannot be done. 
There must be confession before there 
can be forgiveness, and forgiveness 
must be the forerunner of freedom, the 
sense of release from the burden of the 
guilt of personal sin. Yet the way of 
confession has been made and the 
ground for forgiveness provided. 


ABC 


ProBaBiy no child today is asked if 
he knows his a b c’s. Probably such a 
simple thing as learning the alphabet, 
is too humble for modern schools. But 
the old-fashioned way serves as an il- 
lustration of getting started right with 
the first essentials. It seems that no 
better course can be pursued than to 
learn the basic, simple, first steps be- 
fore hoping to start forth as an accom- 
plished person in this or that. What of 
a carpenter who has never driven a 
nail, or squared a board? What of a 
grocer who has never counted up to 
ten, or weighed out a pound? What of 
a farmer who has never plowed a fur- 
row, or fought a weed? It seems that 
some of these a-b-c kinds of things 
need to be done to get a start. 

We are sure there is the a-b-ce prin- 
ciple in religious learning. There must 
be some basically simple things to com- 
prehend and practice first. No one, 
certainly, can rush forth as a full- 
fledged Christian, ready to meet the 
issues of all life in a Christian manner 
without spending a good deal of time 
and labor in acquiring the first truths 
that remain so necessary all through 
life. We must learn our letters in re- 
ligious things, if we are to get along 
well with them, and are to get much 
joy from them. Maybe there are edu- 
cational ways and means that are bet- 
ter, but, be that as it may, the truth 
remains that the simplest things of re- 
ligious living must be learned and put 
into use. Such little matters as being 
as Christlike as possible in the nor- 
mal, ordinary, common work-a-day life 
most of us lead must be known and 
ready for immediate use. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ZEAL PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Lessons: Revelation 3: 14-16; 
Isaiah 6: 7-9; John 2: 17 


Tue word zeal is from a Greek word 
meaning to boil. “Passionate ardor for 
a cause, intense eagerness’—these are 
dictionary definitions for zeal. In the 
Revelation of St. John the Church at 
Laodicea receives this sentence of 
doom: “I know thy works, that thou 
art neither cold nor hot: I would thou 
wert cold or hot. So because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I 
will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, the great 
Bible student and teacher, says that 
the apostle really means to say, “I 
would rather have you either frozen or 
boiling, than to have you lukewarm and 
tepid.” Zeal-less Christianity is taste- 
less, revolting, unconvincing, utterly 
useless. Recall that verse from the late 
Studdert-Kennedy: 

“When Jesus came to Birmingham, 
they simply passed Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of Him, they 

only let Him die, 

For men had grown more tender, and 

they would not give Him pain, 

They only just passed down the street, 

and left Him in the rain.” 

Jesus Himself said: “He that is not 
with me is against me.” There is no 
neutral zone in this Holy War. 


Bystanders 

There is a character of fiction, created 
by Maxim Gorki, “The Bystander.” He 
does not have a fundamental convic- 
tion of his own. He is utterly bewild- 
ered by life. He moves in a kind of 
dream existence, untroubled about the 
things he cannot understand. He is like 
the old men sitting at the windows of 
exclusive clubs looking on the passing 
throng with unseeing eyes. He is a by- 
stander. And there is a vast deal of 
difference between one who stands by 
and one who is a bystander. The one 
is alert to help, definitely committed to 
some cause. The other is a spectator, 
not even a biased spectator. He is just 
a bystander. 

It is this kind of lukewarm Chris- 
tians that are the greatest danger to 
the church. The cold intellectualism of 
the skeptic or the hot opposition of the 
atheist are to be preferred to indif- 
ference. If I have no zeal for Christ, I 
have no part with Him. If the name of 
Christ strikes no fire in my heart, then 
I am in a dangerous condition per- 
sonally and am a real handicap to the 
program of the work of Christ. 


The Average Christian 

The great majority of people are 
average. There is nothing against that. 
We could not do without the average 
folks. They carry the large end of the 
responsibility for the world. Dr. 
Charles F. Banning quotes from Bor- 
dosi’s “This Ugly Civilization,” a book 
popular a few years ago: “The average 
modern mother is maternity case No. 
8,434. Her infant, after being finger- and 
footprinted, becomes infant No. 8,003. 
By virtue of the same mania a funeral 
becomes one of a series scheduled for 
parlor 4B, for a certain day, at a certain 
hour, with preacher No. 14, singer No. 
87, rendering music No. 174, with 
flowers and decorations from class b. 
That, of course, is a little fun on the 
part of the author. 

But an average Christian is another 
matter. Nowhere does Jesus offer any 
rewards for average character, for aver- 
age consecration, for average love for 
Him. Zeal-less Christianity has no 
place in His program for the world. 
There are no crosses in average Chris- 
tianity, no heated battles for justice, 
no blood-marked path of sacrifice. How 
do I classify? How much zeal have I 
for the church and her work? Can I 
say, and mean it, “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord”? Or do I say on a Sun- 
day morning, “Go away. Let me sleep. 
Its only church!” An average Chris- 
tian is a pretty poor fellow. 


The Pose of Boredom 

In “Young Anarchy,” by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, a young lad says, “My dear 
Aunt, you mistake the spirit of modern 
youth, if my friends will allow me to 
use that detestable word. They have 
no convictions. They are lookers-on at 
this rather ridiculous game called life, 
trying to find some clue to its tangles 
of absurdities, but very doubtful 
whether such a clue is there. They are 
amused and interested at times, but 
generally a little bored... . All they 
hope to do is to have the best time pos- 
sible according to their luck, and dodge, 
if possible, the unpleasantness which 
will probably hit them between the 
eyes when they least expect it.” 

Let us hope that for most seemingly 
bored young folks it is little more than 
a pose. They wish to appear cynical 
and untouched by the enthusiasms of 
life. To be zealous is to be a’ little odd, 
a little naive. They want to seem su- 
perior to the common crowd and its 
eager interests. But a pose is always 
dangerous business. It can easily be- 


come real, and the assumed attitude of 
careless indifference can work its way 
into the heart. Let us never be ashamed 
of enthusiasm. If we are bored at any- 
thing real in life, we should examine 
ourselves by the light of truth. We are 
in a bad way. And we are entirely use- 
less to Christ and His program for the 
world. If “a middling doctor” is a “poor 
thing” so is a middling Christian. 

Did you ever see a bored young per- 
son in a crowd singing together at a 
steak-fry or wienie roast? Pity rather 
than disgust should be our attitude to- 
ward the poor fellow. He feels so above 
the gang. He will not enter into the 
fun or the sentiment of the old songs. 
On every line of his posture is written 
his boredom at such twaddle as “Once 
in the Dear Dead Days Beyond Recall” 
or “My Wild Irish Rose.” And if it is 
the old hymns, catch him singing, 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” or “Beautiful Saviour.” He is not 
going to be caught off guard by any 
sweeping emotionalism. Yes, pity the 
man without enthusiasm, without zeal! 


Great Reformations and Great Zeal 


The great reformations in society and 
in persons never would have come 
without zealous leadership. Costen J. 
Harrell in “Walking with God” tells of 
William Booth, the great leader of the 
Salvation Army. He confesses that he 
never would have become Genera: 
Booth if he had not felt the spur of an 
infidel lecturer who said, “If I believed 
what some of you Christians believe, 
I would never rest, day or night, tell- 
ing men about it.” Yes, it was men like 
Luther and Wesley, red-hot for Christ, 
who changed their world. 

Quoting Dr. Harrell again, “A luke- 
warm Christian is far enough away 
from the worst sins to be respectable 
and far enough away from God to do 
as he pleases. His faith is like half- 
heated water—fiat and insipid. Mod- 
erate warmth does not purify water; 
it must boil to be made pure. Luke- 
warm water does not generate steam.” 
Zeal-less leadership will never be a 
winning leadership. There is no con- 
tagion in a life without enthusiasm 
And no great reformation is possible 
without the contagion of personality. 
The church’s march around the world 
began with Paul’s determination, “As 
much as is in me I am ready to preach 
the gospel to you that are in Rome 
also.” ss i é 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 29. 
Next topic, “Social Sore Spots—Gam- 
bling.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN ALTERNATIVE TO 
WORLD CHAOS 


By Luman J. Shafer. Round Table 
Press, New York. 1940. Pages 208. 
Price, $2.00. 


Reading “The Christian Alternative 
to World Chaos” has been uplifting and 
encouraging to us in these dark and 
bewildering and disheartening days. 
What is positive is as comforting as the 
arrival of aid in the midst of a flood 
that threatens survival. 

We have been listening to our radios 
and reading our newspapers. We have 
been reading Pierre van Paassen’s 
“Days. of Our Years” and Hermann 
Rauschning’s warning to the West in 
“The Revolution of Nihilism” and a 
little volume of recent date titled, 
“Within Germany,” by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard. Put them all together and 
you have a terrifying outlook for the 
future. Mighty little light shines 
through. 

Dr. Shafer, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, is well qualified to analyze 
the world chaos and to give full ex- 
pression to the Christian alternative. 
He has done both of these admirably 
well. The world chaos is, of course, 
the chaos that has enveloped large 
areas of the world because of the in- 
creasing “enemyhood” between the 
totalitarian national states whose self- 
seeking, unchristian conceptions of 
absolute national sovereignty lead in- 
evitably to war and the democracies 
of the world who are not at all free 
from guilt. The Christian alternative 
is at once the Christian’s faith and his 
hope that some day nations as well as 
individuals will visualize a world fel- 
lowship and a world order on the bases 
of human brotherhood and the desire 
for peace. And this world political fel- 
lowship will be an order guided and 
governed by the “mind of Christ.” 

We believe this is a significant book; 
for, indeed, the message written into 
its pages must be our message from 
our pulpits to our people in these days, 
if there is to be this Christian redemp- 
tion for the world. 

RoOBERT.BARKLEY. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PARABLES 
OF OUR LORD 


By Albert E. Barnett. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 223. 
Price, $2.00. 


Studying the parables of Jesus is 
always a fruitful theme. They may be 
examined to learn what Jesus wanted 


to teach either as basic principles or 
for immediate application. A scholarly 
investigation may be made to see how 
they are to be fitted into the chron- 
ological trends of Jesus and His times. 
The result of the study may be a 
biased, personal opinion and conclu- 
sion. It may be a statement agreeing 
with a group of critics of one sort or 
another. The reader of any such book 
as deals with the parables will likely 
come through it saying his opinion has 
been supported or antagonized. He 
may be helped spiritually, which is 
always earnestly to be hoped. This 
volume goes on the accepted fact that 
in each parable one, and but one, 
meaning is to be sought, its lesson being 
just that, with no special significance 
to be attached to setting, background, 
or details. It has a second guide in in- 
terpretation—the Evangelist in writing 
had a particular message to give to his 
readers and he incorporated parables 
to fit into his message. The third 
thought basic to this book is that Jesus’ 
parables were directed to His hearers 
and were intended for them. Each par- 
able has some definite relation to the 
ministry of Jesus, which the author at- 
tempts to single out and state. The 
book has a place in study; it is not for 
consecutive reading, not specifically so. 
Each parable is carefully studied ac- 
cording to the steps laid down by the 
author, and much suggestive help is 
gathered, which the student will ap- 
preciate. D. Burt Siri. 


, DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF JESUS 


By Ralph P. Claggett. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 1940. Pages 168. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is not, as one would have ex- 
pected, a treatise on the dramatic 
moments in the life of Jesus. It does 
present them with striking imaginative- 
ness, but it is essentially a leader’s 
guide for a group experience with 
those dramatic moments. 

The book is rightly said to be “for 
groups interested in imaginative. ven- 
tures into the life and times of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” The way of those ven- 
tures is through creative discussion and 
dramatic reading and acting. 

Fortunately, the “characters” are to 
study and develop their “parts” al- 
though excellent material is furnished 
the leader for helping them. 

An intelligent and devoted group 
with a creative leader would have a 
rich experience doing these Bible 
studies in this “different” way. 

Ratpx D. Hem. 


We are looking for capable 
individuals and _ organiza- | 
tions to be our representa- 


tives in the 


Sale of the 1941 
Church Year Calendar 


This is more than an oppor- 
tunity to make money. 
Christian homes should 
have this beautiful Chris- 


tian calendar. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


SHALL WE PAY, GIVE, OR 
WHAT? 


Some Worth-while Distinctions Are in 
This Letter 


By N. N. Harter 


‘ Los Angeles, Calif. 

TuHE little word, give, is one of the 
most familiar and, might we say, one 
of the most abused in our language. 
The Standard Dictionary lists twenty 
senses of it in good usage, transitive 
and intransitive. Only about two of 
these are applicable to our present con- 
sideration. These are: to transfer the 
possession or title of to another with- 
out an equivalent or compensation. 
And, to transfer to another in exchange 
as a price; pay. 

Another word is “contribute.” This 
is probably more general in its scope 
than pay or give and should therefore 
often be preferred.- It conveys the idea 
of paying or giving together with 
others. 

The original sense of the word give 
is best preserved in the noun, gift. In 
church and religion we meet a par- 
ticular condition. It is a. fundamental 
truth that God is the rightful owner of 
all we have or claim as ours. If this be 
true, He is the only one Who can give, 
in the fullest, most proper sense of the 
term. Also, there is a sense in which 
we cannot properly be said to be able 
to give to God. He has loaned to us 
and He condescends to receive from us 
these returns as our gifts. We can but 
return to Him of what is His own. And 
He has a right to expect practical re- 
turns from us. 

It seems to the writer that the word 
give is overworked. Too much goes 
under the designation of giving. Prob- 
ably most of it is only a matter of pay- 
ing. The church member presumably 
receives benefits. He pays for value re- 
ceived. When we pay our taxes for the 
support of the government under which 

_ we live, we do not call that giving. If 
we belong to any other organization we 
pay to its support and do not consider 
that as giving. When church members 
contribute to the support of the or- 
ganized work of the church, or for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of 
the cause in any way, why is this in- 
variably spoken of as giving? When we 
belong to a church, can we not pay to- 
ward its promotion? As long as we 
contribute to the regular expenses and 
operations is that not paying what is 
our due, rather than giving? 


Where Giving Begins 


Then when we have reached the limit 
of our full share toward the support of 


Ee vas 


our organization the point has been 
reached where we can begin to give. 
When we go on beyond the point of 
duty we enter the sphere of privilege. 
This may be said, with a degree of 
becomingness, to lie within the sphere 
of giving. 

Men generally respect a person who 
is honest and pays his debts. So no 
doubt does God. But He also loves the 
grateful soul who goes beyond mere 
duty and adds something because he 
really wants to do so. The former is 
discharging an obligation; the latter is 
making an offering. 

David teaches us regarding paying 
and giving in his dealings with Araunah 
(II Samuel 24), in the purchase of the 
latter’s threshing-floor to build upon it 
an altar. On learning the purpose, 
Araunah offered free of cost not only 
the site but all the necessary objects 
for the sacrifice. But David firmly re- 
fused with the declaration that he would 
not offer anytiitig to: the Lord his God 
that cost him nothing. 

This reminds of another word all too 
often heard—sacrifice. And we naturally 
think of Him, the supreme Exemplar of 
it all, our Divine Redeemer. What He 
did cost Him everything; but He will- 
ingly gave all. To part with what we 
can conveniently spare is not to sac- 
rifice. But to give and keep on giving 
till we part with what we need for our 
actual wants, even life itself, is sac- 
rifice. The poor woman of India who 
had learned to know Him Who had 
done so much for her teaches us of 
sacrifice. She had nothing to give. So 
she mingled her scant meal with earth 
from the floor of her hut so that she 
might spare something for an offering 
of love. 

We think also of the indigent widow 
whom the Divine eye beheld casting 
into the temple treasury, out of her 
poverty, her two mites which make a 
farthing, the smallest gift that could 
be legally offered, yet big for its love 
and devotion and proportionately the 
largest contribution of all that were 
cast in, for it represented self-denial 
and sacrifice—“she cast in all that she 
had, even all her living.” 


The Divine Example 

The divine example emphasizes at 
least three things in regard to true 
giving: 1. The order—He gave Himself. 
Inspiration honors the Macedonians 
who “first gave themselves.” Only 
when this is done, is any other gift ac- 
ceptable. 2. The spirit of true giving— 
He so loved that He gave. 3. The meas- 
ure—He gave all. He lovingly gave all 
that we by His poverty might be rich. 

To pay is an act of honesty. To give 
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is an act of love. To sacrifice—but why 
mention that; who sacrifices? How few 
are like Him they call “Lord!” 


AGAINST WAR 


Tue Rev. H. Paul Romeis of San 
Bernardino, Calif., speaking over the 
radio on June 17 last, referred to the 
cost in life and property and suffering 
of the World War. He then referred 
to the desire of Europe that we should 
become involved in the present con- 
flict. The concluding portion of his 
address reads as follows: 

If we got anything out of the last 
war, I’m hoping it was the common 
sense to stay out of any and every war. 
If we have learned that, then some 
good did come from the terrific price 
we paid. If we would follow after the 
things which make for peace, we must 
first remember! Remember what they 
said and what they did before our en- 
trance into the war, while we were in 
it, and especially after it was over, 
when: the-masks came off and we found 
out what our boys really killed and died 
for: power, advantage, money, revenge. 
Every day ought to be a Day of Re- 
membrance. 

Second, we must think! Coolly, with- 
out the emotional coloring of flags 
waving, bands playing, and boys march- 
ing; think through the smoke screen of 
pretty talk and fifth column hysteria 
to the reality of the power politics that 
lie behind it all; then weigh the evi- 
dence. Think what modern war means, 
what it does, and to what it leads. 
Every day ought to be a day of cool, 
hard thinking. 

And third, we must pray! To Al- 
mighty God. He is not in this hellish 
thing! Pray that we might be forgiven 
our past and present national sins; pray 
for guidance to see the right and to fol- 
low it; pray for peace in men’s hearts 
and among nations; pray that we might 
keep alight the flame of freedom, 
democracy, liberty in this one place in 
the world; and as the lights go out all 
over Europe, pray that they may be 
lighted by us here! Every day ought to 
be a day of humble, repentant prayer. 

Then, act! Use every power and 
every influence at your command to 
make your prayer for peace come true! 
Inform those in authority, the Pres- 
ident and the congressmen, of your will 
for peace; and advise them to keep this 
country out of war at whatever cost! 
Peace will be costly; but never as costly 
as war! Every day ought to see some 
action for peace on your part. 

This, then, is your daily program if 
you would follow after the things which 
make for peace: remember—think— 
pray—act; and may the will of God find 
its way in and through you! 
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A HERO OF THE CROSS 
(Continued from page 9) 
South America Calls 


Now the young missionary was mis- 
sionary superintendent of his field of 
labor, but after only a year of conse- 
crated labor he suffered a severe sun- 
stroke and was prevailed upon to re- 
turn to Denmark, so he sailed on New 
Year Day, 1891, for South America, en 
route to Europe. His health much im- 
proved, he spent some nine months in 
Valparaiso, Chile, and when summer 
weather opened the Andes pass in No- 
vember of that year, he started for 
Argentina. The railway was not fin- 
ished, and he had to walk long dis- 
tances, often through doubtful Indian 
country and without a guide. It was a 
perilous trip, but Pastor finally arrived 
in Buenos Aires in December. 

At Buenos Aires he learned that a 
terrible epidemic of yellow fever was 
raging at the Brazilian port of Santos, 
and that many Scandinavian sailors 
were sick and dying there without spir- 
itual care. With warnings of the danger 
ringing in his ears, he set out for 
Santos, where for some three months he 
brought the blessings of Word and Sac- 
rament to Lutheran seamen who lay 
between life and death thousands of 
miles way from their homeland. 

The crisis past in Santos, Pastor re- 
turned to Buenos Aires. There the 
Norwegian pastor of a seamen’s mission 
asked him to take over the care of that 
mission during the pastor’s furlough. 
He consented, but the Norwegian pas- 
tor did not return, and Pastor Pedersen 
had to remain until a new minister ar- 
rived from Norway. His pastorate in 
Buenos Aires lasted almost two years. 
Finally, he was able to leave Argentina 
for Denmark, and he sailed by way of 
Ireland, Scotland and Norway, reach- 
ing his home in November 1894. 


In the United States 


From America came reports of a 
dearth of Danish pastors, so after ten 
months in Denmark Pastor embarked 
for the United States. His first pas- 
torates were in the Middle West and 
Northwest, but he eventuaily reached 
the Pacific Coast. For more than ten 
years he served Danish and Danish- 
English congregations, but with a grow- 
ing conviction that if the young people 
were to be conserved for the Church, 
English must supplant Danish as 
rapidly as possible in America. It is 
not surprising to note, therefore, that 
in 1906 he took charge of a congrega- 
tion in our own California Synod, re- 
taining his membership in this synod 
until the day of his death. 

But Pastor Pedersen had a keen in- 
terest in foreign missions, and in 1907 
he felt moved to accept a call of the 


Foreign Board to go to Liberia, that 
field which has taken so heavy a toll 
of missionary lives. His vision and in- 
itiative made a great contribution to 
the growth of this mission, for virtually 
single-handed and over strong opposi- 
tion on the field he carried the work 
of the mission into the interior of the 
country and effectively introduced the 
use of the native Liberian languages 
into the mission’s evangelistic and edu- 
cational program. 

Africa, “the dark continent,” became 
the great love of Pastor Pedersen’s life. 
Bachelor though he was, he adopted a 
native African boy as his son and legal 
heir shortly after arriving in Liberia, 
and this Negro Lutheran, William 
Pedersen, is the only near relative who 
survives him. Throughout his life he 
maintained a loving correspondence 
with his “son” and “grandson.” 

Pastor’s health had never been 
robust, and the African fevers almost 
brought him to his grave. Indeed, he 
once was so ill in Liberia that a coffin 
was made in expectation of his death. 
A second attack of the dreaded black- 
water fever forced him to leave Africa 
permanently in 1916, so he returned to 
the United States. He had prayed that 
God might let him die in his beloved 
Liberia, but the Lord had other plans 
for him. 


Again the Call 


He went to California to regain his 
health and to do supply preaching 
where needed, and he was there when 
in February 1918 he received a call to 
go to the former Danish West Indies 
which the United States had bought 
from Denmark and renamed the Virgin 
Islands of the United States of America. 
Here in old established parishes (Fred- 
erick Church at St. Thomas dates from 
1668) Danish pastors had been min- 
istering in Danish to their own people 
and in English to large congregations 
of colored natives. What a field for 
Jens Pedersen! When the United Lu- 
theran Church assumed the care of 
these historic parishes, it was fortunate 
that this veteran missionary was avail- 


able. 
Puerto Rico Needed Him 


But Pastor was not allowed to stay 
always in St. Thomas or St. Croix, for 
it was learned that he had a fluent com- 
mand of Spanish, the language prin- 
cipally used in the mission in the near- 
by island of Puerto Rico, he was called 
to help out in that field as pastor and 
as theological professor. There too he 
came to be greatly loved, and at the 
time of his retirement from the active 
ministry in 1932 the Lutheran Mission- 
ary Conference of Puerto Rico elected 
him its president emeritus, and each 
subsequent year he was unanimously 
re-elected, and he held this honorary 
position at the time of his death. Just 
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as regularly he would send his greet- 
ings each year from his home in St. 
Thomas, writing with apostolic fervor 
and expressing his thoughts in faultless 
Spanish. 

It was in the Virgin Islands that his 
formal ministry came to a close with 
his retirement in St. Croix October 1, 
1932. Two years later he moved to St. 
Thomas, where large, comfortable 
rooms were provided for him in the 
massive parsonage that the Danish 
state had erected for its ministers there. 
As his health permitted and as occa- 
sion demanded he supplied in the St. 
Thomas pulpit, and several times a 
year conducted Danish services for the 
few Danes still resident in the island. 
His last participation in a church serv- 
ice was in the special service of inter- 
cession for Denmark and Norway, 
which Pastor Dana H. Johnson had or- 
ganized following the Nazi invasion of 
those nations. 

His health and strength fast failing 
since that time, and his attacks of neu- 
ritis becoming increasingly painful, 
Pastor understood that he might soon 
stand in the presence of his Lord. He 
won his victory, as he was wont to think 
of death, as he was resting on his bed 
at noon. Following the custom in these 
islands, burial was made the following 
day. 

From three to five o’clock Pastor’s 
body lay in state at Frederick Church 
and by five o’clock the large church 
was filled to overflowing with a hushed 
and saddened congregation. Governor 
Lawrence Cramer and Government 
Secretary Robert Morss Lovett were 
present, as were other government of- 
ficials. Danish Consul Hjalmar Bang 
and the other Danes of the island at- 
tended the funeral service in a body 
and sang two Danish hymns. Pastor 
Johnson conducted the service, the ser- 
mon being preached by the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Arbaugh, representative of the 
Board of American Missions. The large 
congregation then followed the body of 
Jens Pedersen to the Eastern Cemetery 
where it was laid to rest alongside the 
graves of three other former Danish 
pastors of the St. Thomas parish. 


Of Such Are the Saints 


Such is the brief outline of a most 
unusual ministry, a glimpse into the 
life of a truly remarkable man. Many 
younger pastors, among them the writer 
of these lines, have felt the firm im- 
press of his personality in their own 
lives and ministries. A tower of 
strength himself, he was always avail- 
ing himself of every opportunity to help 
orientate others. He was a missionary 
to the very last. After retiring from 
the active ministry, he carried on an 
extensive correspondence ministry 
among people all over the world, and 
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expressed the hope that in addition to 
whatever other good it might do, it 
might bring at least one soul each year 
into the Kingdom. 

‘His thorough scholarship, staunch 
orthodoxy, deep piety, churchly tastes 
and wholesome personality were per- 
haps the principal factors in the ef- 
fectiveness of his ministry. But it was 
his notable gifts as a linguist which 
made it possible for his ministry to 
reach so many lives throughout the 
world. In Denmark he used his native 
tongue, but in Australia he ministered 
in Danish, German and English. In 
South America he ministered chiefly 
in the Scandinavian languages, but 
thoroughly mastered Spanish as well. 
In the United States his work was in 
Danish and English, while in Africa he 
used English and the native languages. 
In the closing years of his ministry, in 
the West Indies, Pastor made regular 
use of Danish, English and Spanish, but 
often had occasion to use German and 
Swedish when ships of those nations 
touched at the island ports. 

One does not need to look back to 
the last century or earlier to find heroes 
of the cross laboring mightily in the 
cause of world missions. There are men 
of God even now carrying on in the 
work that has been entrusted to them, 
men whose lives are filled with high 
adventure inspiring emulation. Such a 
man was Pastor Pedersen, missionary 
to the wide world. 


THE ONLY ANSWERER 
(Continued from page 15) 


sized and substantiated by quotations 
from the documents which form the 
foundation of our Church. 


Creative Christianity 


This, then, is creative Christianity: 
the undiluted teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded in the Bible. They are stated 
plainly. There are no problems of in- 
terpretation. He who can read can 
know the answer. Why is it that we 
do not accept this solution of our prob- 
lems and go forward to create better 
communities, better nations, a better 
world? There are two all-inclusive 
reasons: men have denied the validity 
of the way of life as taught by Jesus 
and rejected it completely; or they have 
sought to compromise by making their 
own man-made interpretations serve as 
substitutes for the real thing. The first 
group does not require so much atten- 
tion. The position of the person who 
utterly rejects the way of the Cross is 
sounder in reason than the compro- 
miser within the church who lays down 
the Cross when the going becomes 
heavy or danger threatens. Indeed, one 
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can have more patience with the forth- 
right critics of the Church who reject 
the whole way of life as taught by Jesus 
than with the self-virtuous members of 
the church who accept the name of 
Christian and then deny their own 
leader and Saviour by diluting His 
teachings with their own idea of what 
is reasonable; what is practical; what 
is workable; what is realistic. Let us 
consider the familiar passage in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke in which 
Jesus taught that His followers must 
first of all love God, and secondly, that 
they must love their neighbors as them- 
selves. Does this not imply that we as 
individuals are obligated to help re- 
lieve suffering humanity in our own 
community, in our nation, and in the 
world at large? Does it not mean that 
the United States as a nation should 
cease exporting bombs, planes, gas, and 
guns—a merchant of death and de- 
struction? And that we should begin 
to export medicine, food, clothing, de- 
cent, civilized things—a giver of life? 
Does it say anywhere that we should 
not love our neighbor if he happens to 
be threatening us at the moment? Did 
Jesus say that we should first guard 
ourselves with heavy armor and then, 
with the heavy mailed fist hanging over 
them, say to our neighbors, “We are 
ready to love you”? Does not His 
teaching mean that we should be a 
place of refuge for the suffering and 
the miserable who are being cruelly 
tortured? But they come asking for 
bread and we give them a stone. A few 
hundred German refugees came to our 
shores last summer seeking a haven. 
We denied them and our Saviour by 
sending them back to Europe to be 
cruelly punished. Some Christian peo- 
ple have told me that this single act 
and our whole restrictive immigration 
policy are right and thoroughly Chris- 
tian. They tell me that we cannot af- 
ford to endanger American institutions 
by sharing them with innocent victims 
of an unchristian war in Europe. But 
did Jesus say, “Take thought for your- 
selves and be very sure to avoid all 
danger and yours is the kingdom of 
heaven”? 


Like Lazarus 


Nor are many people willing to ap- 
ply the teaching contained in the par- 
eble of The Rich Man and Lazarus; 
but it can be applied to our present 
situation as a nation. There was a 
certain rich nation which had an 
abundance of the good things of life 
and lived in peace, security and free- 
dom. And there were certain other na- 
tions which were poor and miserable 
and suffering from much poverty who 
desired to eat of the crumbs which fell 
from the rich nation’s table. But the 
rich nation refused them; plowing un- 
der its grain; enacting protective tariff 
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barriers; restricting immigration; ex- 
acting its pound of flesh with usury; 
and preventing even the crumbs from 
falling to the floors. And it came to 
pass that the poor nations died—were 
wiped out by war. And the rich nation 
also died and was buried. The rest of 
the parable is familiar to you; but some 
of my Christian friends tell me that 
this comparison is not a true one. They 
tell me that this nation has been chosen 
of God to enjoy a higher standard of 
living, more freedom, more peace, and 
more prosperity than any other nation; 
that we got here from Europe first and 
are under no obligation to share what 
we have with them. 

What a perversion of the parable of 
the talents wherein the richer the man 
the greater his responsibility to use his 
resources in a constructive, Christian 
manner. Did not our Sunday school 
lesson a few Sundays ago say that the 
judgments of God are always based on 
the light possessed and the light trans- 
gressed; that the people of Judea were 
more wicked in the sight of God than 
the heathenish Chaldeans who con- 
quered them? Will it be so with the 
United States, the rich man among the 
nations, with natural, human, and spir- 
itual resources beyond all other nations 
and yet afraid to pioneer a Christian 
foreign policy of love and mercy? 


Concerning Consequences 


One of the most obvious and most 
basic teachings of Jesus is likewise 
ignored: “Whatsoever a person soweth 
that shall he also reap.” Would seed 
of a decent character, planted with lov- 
ing Christian hands, have produced such 
a crop? Will the crop of death, misery 
and suffering being planted by these 
men produce a crop of decency and 
charity? There was talk of exterminat- 
ing the German people as one remedy 
if the English and French should win. 
There is a way and there is a nation 
that can break this vicious circle of 
barbaric seed planting and harvesting. 
The United States can do it if she will 
plant the seed of Christian conduct to- 
ward a suffering world instead of heap- 
ing up vast armaments which will only 
serve to increase the acreage devoted 
to the crop of Mars. 

And then there is that great collec- 
tion of teachings: loving your enemy, 
turning the other cheek, going the 
second mile, giving the cloak as well as 
the coat—we say they are fine for Sun- 
day school and a church service or 
when there are no enemies to love, nor 
reasons to turn the cheek or give up 
the cloak. We accept these teachings 
when no danger threatens, but when 
we are confronted with the necessity 
of doing these things we say that such 
teachings are silly and unrealstic. No 
wonder that the critics of the church 
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hold banquets of criticism and con- 
tempt at the expense of the teachings 
of Christ. Did He say that one should 
do these things when they were not 
necessary, or when the adversary is 
only a tenth as strong as yourself? Did 
He hedge the teachings about with if’s 
and and’s and but’s to cover situations 
when it would be dangerous to turn 
the other cheek or give the cloak? Yet 
today there are distinguished lay and 
clerical leaders of the Church who say 
that we must be satisfied with relative 
standards; that we cannot hope even 
to approximate a Christian regime; 
therefore we should acknowledge our 
impotence and be satisfied with a rel- 
atively better way of life than that 
espoused by the totalitarian states. Such 
a compromise is a denial of Jesus 
Christ and an assertion that He did not 
know what He was talking about, or if 
He did, that He was a wishful Polly- 
anna expressing impossible standards 
of conduct. To confess a lack of faith 
in Jesus while confessing complete faith 
in force and hate and violence; to deny 
the law of love while accepting ‘the 
efficacy of gas and bombs in settling 
world problems is a complete perver- 
sion of the Christian religion and a 
denial of its founder. A weak, diluted, 
sentimentalized, half-way program can- 
not be maintained in the face of an 
assault by those who preach the religion 
of absolute force, violence, hate and 
power. Jesus once said, “He who is not 
for me is against me,” and it is time 
that Christians start practicing abso- 
lute adherence to their doctrine. It is 
time to refuse to compromise. It is time 
that the United States as a Christian 
nation should assume the role of the 
Good Samaritan as a Lutheran pastor 
has suggested, “gathering up the 
broken, bleeding bodies and using our 
means and the means of grace for their 
revival and renewal. We are elected 
by all signs of our day to carry the 
torch of Christianity in a sin-darkened 
world.” 


VOICES 
(Continued from page 14) 


bread. After nineteen years he es- 
caped from prison and became, un- 
der an assumed name, prosperous and 
contented. He was elected mayor of 
the city in which he lived. He gave 
much of his goods to feed the poor. One 
day another man who looked like the 
first was arrested and sentenced to the 
galleys for having broken jail. Then 
the great question came to the culprit, 
“Shall I allow the law to take its course, 
or shall I tell them that I am the es- 
caped convict and suffer the conse- 
quences? Would it be right for me to 
leave these needy people whom-I am 
serving? Would it be right for me to 


give up this honor and prosperity which 
I have won by heroic effort? This 
other old man will soon die anyway; 
had I better not live on in freedom?” 
“Then,” the author says, “there came a 
loud burst of hideous laughter from 
within.” He could not endure the cruel 
mocking laughter. He went to the 
courthouse and gave himself up as the 
real Jean Valjean. Then his heart 
which had been living in darkness found 
a warmth, and he saw a light and heard 
a voice, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” That voice from 
~vithin is the same voice that made 
Jesus say, “I must be about my Father’s 
business.” “I must work the works of 
him that sent me.” Are you able to say, 
“T heard a voice .. . from within”? 


“From Heaven” 

And the third division of voices that 
we hear is the voice that comes from 
above. That brings us then to a third 
word in the examination of our text. 
“IT heard a voice from heaven.” It is 
the voice of God. Of course I know as 
we start to think of the voice that 
comes from heaven what many people 
are saying. “God is so unreal. He 
seems to be so far away. He does not 
speak loudly enough. He cannot be 
seen. If only He would come down from 
His dwelling place and make Himself 
known, maybe we would listen.” All 
that you say is quite true. Others have 
thought just as you think. Once our 
Lord was in trouble; He did not know 
what to say. When He prayed He said, 
“Father, save me from this hour. 
Father, glorify Thy Name.” Then came 
a voice from heaven saying, “I have 
both glorified it and will glorify it 
again.” The people therefore that stood 
near by and heard the voice said that 
it. thundered: others said, “An angel 
spake to him.” If we are expecting 
noise and thunder, we will hear what 
we expect and the result will be thun- 
derous and disastrous. If we live in a 
world of mysticism, we will hear only 
angelic voices. If we have trained our- 
selves to hear crickets, we will hear 
crickets. If we are listening for the 
sound of dropping coins, we will hear 
nothing but their metalic reverbera- 
tions. But if we want to hear the voice 
of God, He speaks through the noise 
and thunder of the day. 


Not Thought Of 


Professor Luccock of Yale Divinity 
School tells this incident: “Recently at 
a college discussion group a student 
said to me with a fine courteous air, 
‘I hope you won’t mind if I say that 
religion is all moonshine.’ I said, ‘No, 
I wouldn’t mind it at all” After a bit 
I added, ‘But I’d like to thank you for 
that word, moonshine.’ . . . I asked the 
student, ‘Have you ever been in Pan- 
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ama?’ He said, ‘No, but what has 
Panama to do with religion?’ I said, 
‘There’s a lot of moonshine in Pan- 
ama.’ I asked him if he had ever seen 
a twenty-two-foot tide come in, such 
as there is in Panama. If one has never 
seen a twenty-two-foot tide, he has 
missed something worth watching. 
There is an unbelievable lift of billions 
of tons of water; and what is doing it? 
Moonshine. The pull of another world, 
unseen but resistless in. its force. Re- 
ligion is like moonshine—unseen but 
powerful in the measureless lift it gives 
life.” 

We are told that it is not the thunder 
that we need to fear. After the crash 
has been heard the lightning has done 


_ its damage... All the great forces and 


powers and movers of life come quietly 
to do their work. Listen to this poem of 
Carl Sandburg. 
Grass 
“Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and 
Waterloo. 
Shovel them under and let me work— 
I am the grass; I cover all. 
And pile them high at Gettysburg; 
And pile them high at Ypres and 
Verdun. 
Shovel them under and let me work. 
Two years, ten years, and passengers 
ask the conductor: 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? 
I am the grass. 
Let me work.” 

No one finds it easy to hear the foot- 
fall of spring as she covers the earth 
in green verdure. Electricity moves 
noiselessly along its course. Steam in 
the boiler of a locomotive is quiet. 
Gravitation does its work without a 
shout. Neither does God bluster and 
shout like a soap-box orator. God 
spoke to John above and through the 
seven thunderous voices. God is speak- 
ing to you “above the noise of selfish 
strife.” He is calling you by name. He 
is asking to be the moonshine, the lift- 
ing power of your life. 


CANADA ITEMS 


Flin Flon, Manitoba. The fifth anni- 
versary service, commemorating the 
induction of the Rev. Ivar O. Iverson 
as pastor of the First United Lutheran 
Church, Flin Flon, Manitoba, was cele- 
brated July 7 with two services. Pres- 
entations to Pastor and Mrs. Iverson 
were made by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood, the Ladies’ Aid and the choir. 

Pastor and Mrs. Iverson came to 
Flin Flon from Christiansted, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands, where they served as 
missionaries for five and a half years. 
During their stay in the north, Pastor 
and Mrs. Iverson have seen the mining 
town in which they live grow from 
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four to eight thousand in population. 
They have also seen the unfinished 
church as well as the parsonage suite 
completed. Thus close to six hundred 
miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba, the 
work of the Lutheran Church is carried 
on, serving the pioneers of the Canadian 
Northwest. 


The Pas, Manitoba. The Rev. Rein- 
hold Markwart, who has recently been 
ordained by the Manitoba Synod at 
Rosthern, Sask., has accepted the call 
to the Concordia Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, The Pas, Manitoba. Pastor 
Markwart will succeed the Rev. K. F. 
Sterzer who accepted the call to Silver 
Grove-Brightholm Parish, Leask, Sask., 
May 1. Pastor Iverson of Flin Flon 
has looked after The Pas congregation 
during the summer. The Rev. Mr. 
Markwart will take over August 1. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Tue Lu- 
THERAN learns that Dr. N. Willison, 
president of Saskatoon College and 
Seminary, is a convalescent patient in 
the General Hospital at Hamilton, 
Ontario. His friends in Saskatoon, in 
Ontario, and throughout the United 
Lutheran Church learn with deep 
thankfulness of his recovery and con- 
tinue their prayers that it may be com- 
plete. : 


BOROUGH SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL 


Zion Church, Newville, Pa., Joins in 
Celebration 


TuHE 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the borough of Newville, Pa., 
was celebrated July 26, 27, 28. July 28 
was designated by the committee as 
“Church Day,” when appropriate serv- 
ices were conducted in all of the 
churches of Newville, with the oldest 
living pastor of the congregation de- 
livering the sermon to the congregation. 

Zion Church, Paul F. Curfman pas- 
tor, also on this occasion commem- 
orated the 145th anniversary of its 
founding, and had as their guest, A. A. 
Kelly, D.D., of Gettysburg, Pa., who 
served the congregation as pastor from 
1899 to 1904. A large congregation of 
present and former members was 
greatly inspired by the forceful sermon 
preached by Dr. Kelly. One hundred 
fifteen former members recorded their 
names in the guest register of the 
church during the day. 

During the service an oil painting, 
illustrating the hymn, “Out of the Ivory 
Palaces,” was displayed in the church 
auditorium. It is a beautiful painting 
of a life-size figure of Christ coming 
from the “Ivory Palaces” to the world 
to be the personal Saviour of men. The 
artist, Mr. Frank G. Lambert of Phila- 
delphia, a former resident of Newville, 
was present and told the story of his 
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inspiration to paint this special picture 
and others to illustrate Christian 
hymns. The choir then sang the beau- 
tiful selection, “Out of the Ivory 
Palaces.” 

There were 333 present at the Sun- 
day school service, when Miss Nora 
Killian, a former member of Zion, New- 
ville, at present a member of First Lu- 
theran Church, Carlisle, Pa., taught the 
lesson to the entire school. Miss Kil- 
lian was trained for and served as a 
deaconess, but due to ill héalth was 
forced to give up her work in that call- 
ing. However, she continues to give of 
her talent to the work of God and the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom among 
men wherever she can. It was quite 
a coincidence that Miss Killian had 
record of the text of Dr. Kelly’s trial 
sermon, Esther 4: 16, preached in Zion, 
Newville, 41 years ago. 

What a glorious inspiration this cele- 
bration and these services proved to 
be to all in attendance! As one ex- 
pressed it, “This is the happiest birth- 
day anniversary I have ever had.” 

Pac: 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


GROUND-BREAKING became a familiar 
word during this midsummer in 
Toledo. Hope Lutheran Church broke 
ground for a church to cost $85,000 in 
the beautiful residential section of Old 
Orchard and Ottawa Hills on Sunday, 
July 14, after the morning service. The 
pastor, the Rev. W. W. Larson, and 
church leaders wielded the shovel. Full 
provision has been made for the 
financing with the greater portion in 
subscriptions and cash, with a church 
extension loan, and a loan by one of 
the local banks. The building will pro- 
vide a commodious church auditorium 
with ample facilities for the Sunday 
school work. 

Epiphany, of the American Lutheran 
Church, broke ground on June 30 for 
a wood structure to seat about 400 and 
completed at a cost of less than $25,000. 


The Fire Alarm called every avail- 
able company in Toledo to the St. Vin- 
cents Hospital on the night of July 16. 
There were no patient casualties but 
a few firemen were overcome and 
slightly injured. Patients endangered 
were moved to places of safety. 


The New City Library is being shown 
to a few selected citizens of Toledo and 
will be opened for use in about two 
months. The structure is located in the 
downtown district and is a model of 
art and beauty. It is located near the 
center of a large city block. 


Augsburg Lutheran Church recently 


purchased a large adjoining residence 
and has converted it into office space 
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and classrooms. In addition the district 
library is used for Sunday school work. 
The congregation plans to make this 
suffice until a parish building may be 
erected. 


The Rev. A. L. Burman, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, underwent an operation in the 
Mayo Clinic and at the time of writing 
was reported in excellent condition. 


The 27th Anniversary of Dr. A. E. 
Bell as pastor of the Glenwood Church 
and the reception of the 2,500th mem- 
ber attracted city-wide attention. The 
influence of this congregation reaches. 
into the home and foreign field. 


The Robinwood Hospital lost the 
services of Dr. F. E. Strobel by resig- 
nation, taking effect on July 16, after 
a term of almost seven years’ admin- 
istration. During this term of superin- 
tendency the Federated Lutheran 
Benevolent Society of Toledo secured 
full title to the property estimated in 
value at approximately $400,000. The 
capital indebtedness was reduced by 
$130,000. New X-ray, diathermy ma- 
chine, electric cardiograph, food ele- 
vator, and other improvements were 
made. In addition to the Lutheran . 
Women’s League of long standing two 
new service organizations were formed, 
the Young Women’s Service League, 
and the Robinwocd Hospital Guild. A 
program was inaugurated to gather 
funds to liquidate all indebtedness 
amounting to approximately $100,900 
and at the same time to make needed 
improvements. The School of Nursing 
attained the recognition of both Witten- 
berg College and Capital University. 
The Board has not named a successor 
to Dr. Strobel. 


The Local Hospital Council has or- 
ganized the Hospital Service in Toledo. 
Membership in this entitles the bene- 
ficiary to twenty-one days’ hospital 
service in the hospital of his choice. 
An organization was. also formed to 
examine the merits of applicants for 
free or part-pay service in the local 
hospitals. F. E. STROBEL. 


NEW PARSONAGE 


Minneapolis, Minn. St. John’s Church 
of Washburn Park, the first English 
Lutheran Church northwest of Chi- 
cago, has a new parsonage. The lot was 
purchased with part of the proceeds of 
a legacy from Mrs. John Kirk received 
in 1936. A fifteen-year first mortgage 
loan paid for the balance of lot and 
building. Pastor Lyle C. Burns and his 
family moved into their new home in 
May, and “open house” was observed 
later. This is the first parsonage St. 
John’s has had since the merger of the 
downtown St. John’s with St. James 
Church, and the removal to the present 
location in 1925. 
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DOWN OLD DOMINION WAY 
By the Rev. John Schmidt 


THE Virginia Synod has had to say 
farewell to several of its pastors re- 
cently. Among recent “emigrants” is 
the Rev. William J. Ducker, whose pas- 
torate in Arlington was cut short by a 
call to become Associate Secretary for 
Promotion and Intermediate Work in 
the Luther League. Another is the 
Rev. Elmer H. Ganskopp, of whose out- 
standing work in the Price’s Fork Par- 
ish near Blacksburg I wrote recently. 
He has responded to the call of the 
Board of American Missions to resume 
work in the Virgin Islands, where he 
spent a year earlier in his minstry. Our 
cordial good wishes go with these men 
to their new fields of service. Synod 
has also had to lose Rev. M. J. Kluttz, 
who resigned from the Washington 
County Parish recently and moved to 
North Carolina. Pastor Kluttz had 
served in this synod with distinction 
for several years. 


Pastor George A. Hagedorn, who 
succeeded Pastor Ducker at Arlington, 
already has demonstrated that he is the 
right choice to continue the work in 
this rapidly growing suburb of our na- 
tion’s capital. The Rev. John F. Futchs 
has become the new pastor of the 
Burkes Garden Parish, said to be one 
of the most beautiful of the Virginia 
Synod, where beauty spots are no 
rarity. Another newcomer is Pastor 
Karl J. Peterson, whom it was my priv- 
ilege to install at Christ Church, Rad- 
ford, Va. We are expecting fine reports 
from both fields of service in the future. 
Effective work in a difficult rural par- 
ish has been done by Pastor Virgil A. 
Cameron of Willis-Floyd, and as a re- 
sult the Board of American Missions 
is studying the field to determine 
whether its development does not war- 
rant placing another man in one part 
of the field for more intensive working. 


For Rural Ministers 

Speaking of rural churches, the Vir- 
ginia Rural Church Conference Board 
arranged another Rural Ministers’ 
Summer School at Virginia Tech. Nu- 
merous features of the program de- 
serve mention: the lectures of Dr. Mark 
Rich of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society on “Making the Rural 
Church Program Effective for All Farm 
Families”; the panel discussions of 
“Reaching the Unchurched”; and the 
panel of three ministers and three rural 
young people who discussed “Rural 
Youth and the Rural Church.” The 
two lectures that aroused most earnest 
debate and thought were delivered by 
Prof. B. L. Hummel of V. P. I. and Dr. 
Douglas Ensminger of Washington, 
D. C. They presented the results of an 
intensive and objective survey of one 


of Virginia’s counties—quality of land, 
usable areas in each farm, population 
trends and characteristics, etc. With 
such information available there need 
be little guessing about the prospects 
for work in any locality. A study of 
the churches of the same area reveals 
startling facts: 52.8 per cent of the 
white population belongs to no church; 
more than one-half of the members do 
not attend church service on any given 
Sunday; three-fourths of the white 
population is not now enrolled in Sun- 
day school and, since more than one- 
half of these do not attend, seven- 
eighths of the population receives no 
Christian instruction in the Sunday 
school. And we were told, “We con- 
sider this county to be in most respects 
a little above the average.” So we of 
the Virginia Synod still have a huge 
task to do! 


Congratulations to our congregation 
and pastor in Marion! Without a dis- 
senting vote the congregation voted to 
purchase a lot and to draw plans for a 
much-needed new building. This con- 
gregation, which serves the student 
body of Marion College, has made great 
strides forward since Pastor John R. 
Brokhoff took charge of the field. 


The picnic committee of First 
Church, Portsmouth, Va., aroused con- 
siderable speculation about the num- 
ber “13,” which loomed large in its 
publicity. Everyone, especially the Rev. 
J. I. Coiner, was surprised and pleased 
to learn that the picnic had been ar- 
ranged to celebrate Pastor Coiner’s 
thirteen years of service in this vital 
field. This congregation rejoices in a 
new building (one of the fruits of the 
Anniversary Appeal) and proves its 
joy by its actions. The congregation 
has, during its first year in its new 
home, met its interest payments and 
reduced greatly the principal of the 


debt. Apportionment is paid in full and 


new records are being established in 
attendance. 


Eightieth Anniversary 


June 30 St. Paul’s Church of New- 
port, Va., celebrated its eightieth anni- 
versary. The preceding week services 
had been held nightly by the pastor, 
the Rev. Martin L. Shaner. At the 
morning service greetings were brought 
by Judge J. L. Almond, Jr., of Roanoke, 
a member of the Board of American 
Missions; Mrs. Almond, the president 
of the synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society; and Superintendent R. Homer 
Anderson of this synod. Dr. Anderson 
also preached the sermon. In the after- 
noon Judge Almond delivered an ad- 
dress on the relationship of Chris- 
tianity and our democratic way of life. 
The Rev. A. R. Shumate of Waynes- 
boro preached in the evening and every 
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evening of the following week. Pastor 
Shaner has served this widely scat- 
tered parish since 1935 and can now see 
the fruit of his labors. 


175 Years in Shepherdstown 

This synod reaches into West Vir- 
ginia, too; so this year’s convention of 
the Luther League was held in Shep- 
herdstown of that state. This gathering 
was part of the celebration of the one 
hundred seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the parish. Lutherans from the Pa- 
latinate settled there as early as 1750, 
but no congregation was organized 
until 1765. Thirty years later Pastor 
Johann David Young recorded plans 
for the erection of a new church and 
added: “Remember, my dear mem- 
bers, the great goodness of God, that 
you dwell in a land where there has 
existed for twenty years a Republican 
form of government, such as is found 
nowhere else in the whole world, that 
at the head of government is the Pres- 
ident of the United States, George 
Washington. As we are free citizens 
and inhabitants, we enjoy in addition 
the other privileges, the invaluable 
ones of religious and civil freedom. 

The Lutherans were noted for pos- 
sessing the largest choir: “They were 
assisted by instrumental adjuncts. 
Master-armorer Sheetz led the soprano 
with his clarinet. Woodcarver Hum- 
rickhouse fluted the tenor. Village 
schoolmaster Byers pedaled the bass 
on his violin cello, the alto being left 
to go on its way unmolested.” It is re- 
corded that in 1867 the Rev. Richard 
Campbell “gave out” a hymn, reading 
it in full, and then turning to the choir 
and saying sternly, “Sing this hymn 
to the tune of Old Hundred. I want 
none of those Yankee Doodle tunes in 
this church.” Little wonder, therefore, 
that during the convention it was an- 
nounced that the church would soon 
have a fine new organ, incorporating 
most of the pipes of the old one. Good 
music is no new thing here! The 
Leaguers will, naturally, report their 
own convention to THE LUTHERAN, but 
at least I can say here that Shepherds- 
town Leaguers were perfect hosts and 
that the convention itself was delightful. 


IN INDIANA 
By the Rev. C. E. Mullendore 


At THE time this is being written 
Indiana is in the grip of a sweltering 
heat wave so that memories of the 
summer school of ihe Indiana and 
Michigan Synods held last week, July 
16-21, on the wooded shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Wawasee, still linger with 
refreshing vividness. Scenic Oakwood 
Park, with its spacious accommoda- 
tions for summer assemblies, was again 
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the haven of some three hundred 
seventy-five Lutherans. Daily and full- 
time registrations totaled approximately 
three hundred twenty, while the chil- 
dren’s division of primary and junior 
age reported an enrollment of forty- 
five. 

The school, offering the finest pro- 
gram in years, functioned with its usual 
smoothness and efficiency under the 
most capable leadership of the esteemed 
dean, the Rev. A. H. Keck, D.D., of 
Gary, who was ably assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Hoenstine of Columbia City, 
Ind., chairman of the Summer School 
Board. 

Meditation 

The Bible Hour, conducted each 
morning by the Rev. Paul M. Brosy of 
Goshen, Ind., was a study of the Epistle 
to the Colossians and was a devout call 
to meditation and worship of the Eter- 
nal Christ Who is “all in all.” The un- 
folding of this epistle through the in- 
spiration of the Spirit under the mas- 
terful guidance of Pastor Brosy was a 
most fitting beginning for each day. 

The two leadership education periods 
were characterized by a well-balanced 
curriculum of credit courses offered 
under the most capable leadership. 
“Youth and Worship” was presented by 
the Rev. H. Grady Davis, D.D., of Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary, Maywood, III. 
The Rev. Clayton A. Robertson of 
Louisville, Ky., president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, conducted the 
“Study of the Christian Leader.” The 
course in “Guidance in Christian Home 
Making” was given by Mrs. H. C. Stoll- 
dorf of Lafayette, Ind., and the “Church 
Worker and His Personal Life,” to- 
gether with “The Church Worker and 
His Bible,” was led by the Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Avery of Detroit, Mich. A spe- 
cial course for the postcatechetical 
group was presented by Pastor Brosy. 

The group conferences each morning 
drew large attendances. Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, president of the Illinois 
Women’s Missionary Society, reviewed 
current missionary literature for the 
women’s group. The young people, un- 
der the direction of Pastor Robertson, 
engaged in a review of the Catechism, 
while the pastors were given a sem- 
inar in the art of current preaching 
under Dr. Davis. 


Inspiration 


One of the most inspiring features 
of the school was the group singing in 
the Music Period led by the Rev. A. 
Vernon Hess of Louisville, Ky. That 
Lutherans love to sing was evidenced 
by the fact that an entire evening was 
given to a community sing. 

Other evening programs during the 
week were devoted to inspirational 
messages and delightful movies. Reels 
deserving special mention were those 
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of the Mulberry Lutheran Home at 
Mulberry, Ind., and also scenes of the 
summer school, both of which were 
filmed by Indiana Synod’s “movie 
man,” the Rev. L. C. Westenbarger of 
Monroeville. 

The outstanding inspirational feature 
of the summer school was the effective 
dramatic presentation of the pageant, 
“The Lost Call,” by members of St. 
Luke’s Church, Logansport, Ind., the 
Rev. G. C. Goering pastor. 


Recreation 


Of course some said “fishing was 
good,” but to many bathing and boat- 
ing were better. The softball games 
took their toll of aching muscles and 
bruised fingers. 

Stunt Night, held on the last night 
of the school, provided an admirable 
means for “play on personalities” and 
good, clever, wholesome fun. The 
school was divided into groups headed 
by a local leader who assembled in 
secret session with the best talent to 
plan for the riot of fun. 

Thursday afternoon the dining room 
in Oakwood Hotel was the scene of a 
delightful program and tea given in 
honor of the women and sponsored by 
the ladies of the Michigan Synod. Mrs. 
Calvin Stickles of Detroit presided. An 
interesting talk was given by Mrs. 
Edwin Bracher of Seattle, Wash. Mrs. 
Bracher is better known to the readers 
of THE LuTHERAN as the “Lady of the 
Parsonage.” One hundred twenty-two 
women and young women attended the 
meeting. 

Fifty-five pastors and wives attended 
an informal social hour in the hotel fol- 
lowing an evening meeting. The Rev. 
Calvin Stickles of Detroit, Mich., served 
as master of ceremonies and brief talks 
were given by “campus luminaries,” 
after which all present were properly 
introduced. This type of gathering was 
a new procedure during the summer 
school and proved to be a delightful 
social occasion. It supplied the oppor- 
tunity for the partial correction of a 
recognized and regretted weakness of 
our fellowship in Christ, which is due 
to lack of frequent meetings. 

The summer school was brought to 
a glorious climax on Sunday morning 
in the closing service of worship in 
which the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor 
of First Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, 
delivered the sermon. Beneath the 
towering oaks of the park, amid the 
majesty and grandeur of natural beauty 
and bordered by the glistening waves 
of the calm lake, the memory of such 
a service remains as a quiet benedic- 
tion to the soul, and the words which 
the Psalmist wrote resound with fresh 
meaning, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork.” 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


Firty-NninE children were host and 
hostess to a large delegation of inter- 
ested people from Illinois and Iowa at 
the seventh annual Homecoming of the 
Nachusa Lutheran Orphanage July 7. 
A day’s program was planned by the 
committee; starting with Sunday school 
at 10.00 A. M., and a Worship Service 
at 11.00, with the Rev. K. Bruno Neu- 
mann of Arenzville, the minister. In 
ihe afternoon a pageant was directed by 
Miss Eleanor Powell of Dixon; the 
latest report on Bond Retirement was 
presented by Mr. William Wickey of 
Dixon, a mass meeting was held at 
3.00 P. M. with the Rev. H. J. McGuire 
of Elgin as the speaker, followed by a 
band concert by the Kable Brothers 
Band of Mt. Morris. 

In the recent Nachusa News some 
items were listed worthy of recognition 
that speaks well for the institution and 
which ought to make the heart of every 
constituent of the Home beat with joy. 
On Palm Sunday eight children were 
received into church membership by 
confirmation at local St. Paul’s Church. 
In the absence of a regular ordained 
pastor, Dr. P. H. Stahl, superintendent 
of the Home, conducted the service. 
Some of the confirmands came to the 
Home when they were quite young. 

A wedding of particular interest to 
all at the Home was that of Paul Clouse 
and Beth Spangler, a young woman ot 
the Nachusa community. Paul came to 
the Home when quite young and re- 
mained until his graduation from high 
school. He is the bulk plant manager 
of the Lee County Farmers’ Oil Com- 
pany. A friend of the groom, the Rev. 
Leland Ogan, Bluffs, Ill, performed 
the ceremony. 


Now a Missionary 

Another young man who rightly calls 
Nachusa his home has entered full-time 
Christian service in a China mission 
field. Elmer Peterson entered the Home 
when quite young. After spending 
seven years here, he returned to his 
father’s home to continue preparation 
for his life’s work. He goes into serv- 
ice under the auspices of the Scan- 
dinavian Mission Alliance. 

In the Home religious training is 
stressed and implied. In endeavoring 
to foster a normal home life, a religious 
atmosphere is maintained. Grace be- 
fore all meals by the children them- 
selves is always said. The daily ses- 
sions of the grade school begin with a 
devotional period. Some subject per- 
taining to the church is usually taught 
in connection with the regular school- 
work. Every evening, except Saturday, 
the boys and girls of both cottages as- 
semble in the school building for 
prayer, Scripture reading, hymn sing- 
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ing, and a devotional talk. The younger 
children have their devotions earlier in 
the evening in their own rooms. Sun- 
day school and worship services are 
attended regularly by all the oe 
at the local church. 

Some decided and much-needed im- 
provements have been made at the 
Home. Fire escapes have been added 
to the boys’ and girls’ cottages. The 
building for the smaller children was 
already equipped. 

Recently the entire sewage system 
was-rebuilt at-an expense of six hun- 


dred dollars. An improvement that has 


been desired for many years will soon 
be completed: porches, doors, and win- 
dows are being screened. This will af- 
ford better ventilation during the sum- 
mer as well as protection against 
insects. 


Wedding Anniversary 

June 17 Superintendent Stahl and 
his wife celebrated their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. Open house was 
observed and, many friends called to 
extend felicitations. Among the notables 
were the Rev. J. E. Dale of Oregon, II1., 
who was best man at Dr. and Mrs. 
Stahl’s wedding, and L. W. Walter, 
D.D., of Dixon, who was a classmate 
of Dr. Stahl. 
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June being the month of weddings 
and anniversaries, it seems as though 
the Stahls will have to divide the hon- 
ors with the Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Dale, 
who also rounded out twenty-five years 
of marital happiness June 24. They 
were honored with a pot-luck supper 
by the Sohm Club comprised of the 
following members: Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Hightower of Mt. Morris, the Rev. and 
Mrs. C. Kammeyer of Polo, the Rev. 
and Mrs. C. Satre of Lena, Dr. and Mrs. 
T. B. Hersch of Rock Grove,. Dr. and 
Mrs. L. Walters of Dixon, Dr. and Mrs. 
P. H. Stahl of Nachusa, and the Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Dale of Oregon. The con- 
gregation presented them with a purse 
containing twenty-five dollars, and 
more dollars are coming in. 

June 16 the Lutheran Church at Polo, 
Ill., the Rev. Carl Kammeyer pastor, 
observed a unique dedicatory service 
when a Nursery Room was me- 
morialized in honor of the late G. A. 
Graehling by his widow and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Leslie Smith of Chicago and 
Miss Irmadel Graehling of Polo. The 
room is beautifully decorated and 
equipped for the purpose for which it 
was intended. This has already proved 
a decided asset in the promotion of bet- 
ter Sunday school and church services. 


Ten Years of Progress 


Pastor Kammeyer has completed ten 
successful years at Polo. Coming at 
the dawn of the depression, the Polo 
Lutheran Church continued to make 
steps forward under his capable lead- 
ership. During this time the annual 
accession to membership has been 35 
souls. As an expression of love, grat- 
itude and appreciation for his unrelent- 
ing shepherding during this last decade 
the congregation in this Anniversary 
Year has assumed certain obligations 
of responsibility. At the last evening 


service on June 30, which was in charge - 


of the men, the fourth $100 Nachusa 
Bond was retired. The Ladies’ Aid laid 
a beautiful new carpet in the church, 
the No. 9 Sunday school class reno- 
vated the pipe organ, and the entire 
exterior of the church and parsonage 
are in the process of being repainted. 
Pastor Kammeyer will be a clerical 
delegate from. this conference to the 
U. L. C. A. Convention in Omaha next 
October. 

Gradually, it seems, these old Gen- 
eral Synod churches are adopting the 
spirit of universality in regard to their 
form of worship and are discarding the 
old Book of Worship in favor of the 
Common Service. Just recently Amity 
Church at Lena, the Rev. Carl Satre 
pastor, purchased enough Common 
Service Books to supply the whole 
congregation. This contemplated change 
has been pending for several years. Not 
so long ago it was reliably reported to 
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the writer that Trinity Church, Rock- 
ford, Drs. H. M. Bannen and O. G. 
Beckstrand pastors, will soon install 
the Common Service Book and use the 
order of service in its entirety. Will it 
not be a grand thing when all our Lu- 
theran churches do this, so that when 
our people visit a Lutheran congrega- 
tion they will feel as much at home as 
in their own? 

The Pearl City and Kent Parish, 
which has been vacant since February 
1, 1940, will have a full-time pastor 
August 1. The Rev. Tressler Bolton, 
pastor of the Forreston Church, has ac- 
cepted a call and will enter upon his 
pastoral responsibilities at that time. 


Reading Club 

A Library Reading Club for this con- 
ference has been organized and is in 
full operation. All men of conference 
are eligible for membership but no one 
is urged to join; that is left entirely up 
to the men themselves. The cost of the 
club is $2.00 a year for books and 25 
cents for incidental expenses. There is 
a round robin mailing list of all mem- 
bers and each one is allowed a reading 


time of four weeks, when he has to ~ 


mail the book to the next one, paying 
the postage for each book leaving his 
study. A fine of 10 cents is assessed for 
each day the book is kept over the 
allotted time. Each time a book is sent 
on the sender reports back to the sec- 
retary of the club, who makes the 
proper entry, and thus- a complete 
record is kept of all books in circulation. 
The advantages of such a reading club 
are many, the ultimate one being that 
for $2.00 one has access to twelve good 
books during the year, the kind he 
would like to read but cannot afford to 
buy. The officers of the club are: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Walter E. Koepf; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Tressler Bolton; and 
purchasing agent, the Rev. Carl Satre. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 
By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


VacatTIon time offers a variety of ex- 
periences. Pastors and people make use 
of it to the best advantage. Some use 
it to attend Bible conferences and sum- 
mer schools; others to attend Nachusa 
Homecoming; and still others to go 
fishing. As we associate with them, the 
reactions reveal in each instance that 
benefits have accrued that will serve a 
purpose in their daily work. During 
this time several important events have 
taken place in our section of the state. 

The First Lutheran Church at 
Pontiac, of which the Rev. F. L. 
Schreckenberg is pastor, held its first 
reunion of all confirmation classes, 1907 
to 1940 inclusive. Prior to 1907 this 
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congregation was a member of the 
Hauge Synod, but has since been a 
member of the General Synod and the 
U. L. C. A. This service was attended 
by 150 people, and the speakers were 
the Rev. Ivan O. Miller of Aurora and 
the Rev. E. Ray Morack of Chicago. 
The roll call revealed that there were 
many out-of-town guests, and greet- 
ings were received from those who 
could not attend. During the social hour 
which followed, pictures of most of the 
classes were shown. Pastor Schrecken- 
berg has served this congregation for 
the past six years, and good progress 
has been made. Each year has shown 
substantial growth in membership, and 
improvements have been made to the 
property. A new heating plant is being 
installed. 


A Record Pastorate 


In our conference there are many 
churches or congregations that have 
had many pastors; they have arrived 
and departed. That cannot be said 
about St. 'Paul’s Church, Hillsboro, and 
the Ware’s Grove Lutheran Church, 
both of which are served by: Ezra 
Keller, D.D., for on the second day of 
June, Pastor Keller celebrated his 
forty-fifth anniversary in the parish. 
That is a noteworthy record, and we 
commend him and his good wife for so 
many years of faithful service. On the 
following Tuesday evening the congre- 
gations held an informal gathering in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Keller. Mr. 
Lester Vandever, vice-president of the 
church council, gave a fine testimonial 
of the labors of pastor and wife. One 
cannot know the meaning of forty-five 
years of service to a people until, like 
Dr. Keller with that experience, one 
can look back and think of the many 
joys and sorrows shared in his minis- 
trations to parents, children and grand- 
children in this parish. To Dr. Keller 
and his wife it has been a privilege to 
serve their Lord in Hillsboro. The con- 
gregation reciprocates this feeling. 

It’s a cause for rejoicing when pas- 
tor and people have a happy relation- 
ship. That’s the situation in the Lib- 
erty-Mendon Parish, of which the Rev. 
M. D. Kilver is pastor. The congre- 
gations are growing in numbers and in- 
terest. They have substantially in- 
creased the pastor’s salary, increased 
their benevolence to synod, and im- 
proved the property inside and outside. 
When people attend services regularly 
and are willing to serve the Lord with 
their means, there is evidence of healthy 
Christian living: Each year at Liberty 
the people hold a pienic. This year it 
will be the seventy-fifth annual event, 
something that really is news. This af- 
fair was begun as a Union Protestant 
picnic, with Presbyterians, Christians 
and Lutherans co-operating. The Pres- 
byterian Church has since closed, and 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


OFFERS 


Preparation for all the Professions and for Business 

A Program to meet the needs of the Individual Student 

A Modern Campus with Completely Equipped Buildings 

A Faculty of Men who Understand College Students 

A Well-rounded Curriculum that Emphasizes the Importance of Christian Character 


For Catalog and Full Information Address 
H. A. BENFER, Registrar 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


the event is now sponsored by the lat- 
ter two groups. Last year more than 
three thousand people attended this 
picnic. It is a day for fellowship and 
good clean fun, which spreads good will 
in the community. One noteworthy fact 
is that there are no gambling devices 
allowed. If you are in the vicinity of 
Liberty the first Thursday in August, 
just drop in and see how folks promote 
a good Christian community spirit. 


President Weng Present 


The sixteenth of June was a great 
day for St. Mark’s, Nokomis, of which 
the writer is pastor. They celebrated 
their eighty-fifth anniversary. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, was the guest preacher morning 
and evening. In the morning he spoke 
on the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘For Thine is the Kingdom, and the 
Power, and the Glory,” which was a 
forceful presentation of how Christ and 
His Church have excelled the power of 
the world. St. Mark’s choir, an out- 
standing organization, did excellently. 
At the evening service Dr. Weng gave 
a heart-searching sermon on the words 
of Jesus, “A New Commandment give 
I unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Mrs. Weng sang two solos. 

Wednesday evening the Rev. Lyman 
H. Grimes of Centralia was the guest 
preacher. He spoke on “Salt and Light,” 
two necessary ingredients to keep a 
congregation alive for eighty-five years, 
and also to promote their well-being. 
Friday evening the congregation gath- 
ered “family style” to enjoy a picnic 
supper and to talk over the work of 
their church. 

St. Mark’s congregation had its be- 
ginning in 1852 as a Sunday school un- 
der the leadership of Daniel Easterday. 
In 1853 the Rev. Amos Bartholomew 
came from Ohio and effected a tem- 


‘ porary organization, but it was not 


until June 1855, when the Rev. D. D. 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Dean 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


On the Campus of Wittenberg College 


A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between 
Seminary and College offer special 
opportunities to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 
DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LANKENAU 


Day and Boarding School—Girls 6 to 18 
A Lutheran School for Girls founded in 1890. 
Accredited college Las ee Modern lan- 
guages and religion in all 12 grades. Excellent 
training in music and dramatics. Christian at- 
mosphere. Large playground, gymnasium, sports. 
50 years of Christian service. 
For further information address 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
22nd Street and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. E. F. Bachmann, D.D., Principal 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts. Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Swaney, also from Ohio, organized the 
work and called the congregation Zion 


Lutheran Church. In 1866, when the 
city of Nokomis began to develop, the 
folks who had begun the work of Zion 
Church, moved into Nokomis and 
erected a fine house of worship, and 
then renamed the congregation St. 
Mark’s. 

Pastors who have served are: Amos 
Bartholomew, D. D. Swaney, S. L. 
Harkey, M. M. Bartholomew, John 
Rugan, M. L. Kunkleman, J. E. Wesner, 
D. M. Henkel, J. F. Booher, D. L. Roth, 
Walter A. Lilly, D. A. Shetler, E. A. 
Rees, C. Rollin Sherck, H. C. Funk, 
J. N. Lentz, T. B. Hersch, P. J. 
Alberthus, L. F. Gunderman, B. B. Uhl, 
F, M. Porch,-George W. Styer, John J 
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Gent, and Edwin J. Johnson. An anni- 
versary booklet was issued in which 
the whole history was well recorded. On 
Anniversary Sunday, the Luther 
League presented a beautiful brass altar 
cross to St. Mark’s. Many great souls 
have labored in St. Mark’s; we have 
entered upon their labors. 

The Rev. C. P. Tranberg, a former 
missionary to India, began his work 
June 15 as pastor of the Harvel Parish. 

In these days when un-American 
principles filter into our country, and 
our youth is led to believe that those 
doctrines are superior to our Christian- 
American ideals, it is well to have an 
organization like Premier Boys’ State, 
which was sponsored by the American 
Legion at the Fair Grounds in Spring- 
field, June 22 to 29. There were about 
1,500 boys to take advantage of this 
opportunity to learn the art of state- 
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Write for an _ illustrated 
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of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
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as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
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choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 


Electric Altar 
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W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 
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Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
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way! 
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MOORE'S reais Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
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craft, and how to become good Amer- 
ican citizens. The more we can teach 
boys the practical rudiments of citizen- 
ship, the more assurance we have that 
they will be equipped to counteract the 
unfavorable “isms.” 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


THE Rev. J. William McCauley, D.D., 
after thirteen years of constructive 
Home Mission work as pastor of Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church, Howard 
Park, recently presented his resigna- 
tion to the congregation effective Octo- 
ber 1. After terminating his pastorate, 
Dr. McCauley plans to take up res- 
idence at the McCauley homestead at 
Salem, Va., where he plans to devote 
himself to writing. One of the tasks 
he has set himself is the completion 
of a theological textbook for which he 
has been collecting data for a number 
of years. Dr. McCauley, one of three 
ministerial sons in the McCauley fam- 
ily who have followed the profession 
of their father, has been a frequent 
contributor to THe LUTHERAN. 

In addition to holding pastorates at 
St. Paul’s, Cumberland; St. Paul’s, Lu- 
therville; Incarnation, Baltimore; and 
missionary superintendent of the Vir- 
gvinia Synod, Dr. McCauley organized 
and built up a progressive congrega- 
tion at Howard Park during the past 
thirteen years. Duriug these thirteen 
years, 460 members have been added 
to the membership roll, the confirmed 
membership of which is now 335; 
$66,824 was contributed for current 
and unusual expenses and $8,989 for 
benevolences. 


Thirtieth Anniversary 

Dr. John C. Bowers, pastor of Salem 
Church, Catonsville, preached the an- 
niversary sermon on the occasion of 
thirty years of pastoral service with 
Salem congregation July 7. The theme 
of his sermon was “The Joy of Giving 
and Receiving.” Dr. Bowers, who was 
called to Catonsville from his pastor- 
ate at Calvary Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore, has spent his entire ministry 
of forty-five years in the Maryland 
Synod. Dr. and Mrs. Bowers were gra- 
ciously remembered by their congrega- 
tion with a number of gifts on this 
anniversary occasion. 

A feature of this service was the un- 
veiling and dedicating of a memorial 
window in the church commemorating 
the announcement of the angels to the 
shepherds concerning the “Birth of 
Christ.” The memorial window is the 
gift of Mrs. Rachel Will Young Hubner 
in memory of the late Senator and Mrs. 
John Hubner, faithful members of 
Salem Lutheran Church. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Missionary Commissioned 


The Rev. Wesley L. Sadler, a son of 
St. John’s congregation, was ordained 
to the gospel ministry in his home 
church at the 11.00 o’clock service July 
21. Dr. William A. Wade, representing 
the Maryland Synod, preached the or- 
dination sermon and performed the act 
of ordination assisted by the pastor. 
At the evening service on the same 
day, Pastor Sadler was commissioned as 
a missionary to our mission field in 
Liberia. Dr. Robert D. Clare, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, preached 
the commissioning sermon. The com- 
missioning service was in charge of Dr. 
George Drach, administrative secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the U. L. C. A,, assisted by Dr. 
Robert D. Clare, the Rev. Augustus H. 
Hackmann, pastor of Epiphany Church, 
and the writer. 

Combined choirs of St. John’s and 
Epiphany, sister congregations or- 
ganized on the same day, May 10, 1908, 
by the Rev. F. A. Hightman, pastor 
emeritus of Epiphany congregation, 
sang two numbers under the direction 
of Leslie Tucker, director of Epiphany 
choirs. 

A member of St. John’s presented 
Pastor and Mrs. Sadler with a check 
of $100. The Luther League presented 
them with a private communion set. 

Pastor and Mrs. Saaler are living at 
the Missionary’s Furlough Home, 2900 
Woodland Avenue, during the month 
of August awaiting iransportation to 
Africa. 


TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM 


As AN old friend of the late Rev. J. C. 
Pedersen I wish to express my grat- 
itude and appreciation for what he did 
for me and for his influence on my life. 
As a lad of seventeen I became ac- 
quainted with him in Des Moines, Iowa, 
while he was serving a small Danish 
congregation there in 1896. He took a 
kindly interest in me, as he has done 
for many a young man since, and urged 
me to get an education—this in the face 
of seemingly unsurmountable circum- 
stances, for I had to work to help sup- 
port my widowed mother and younger 
sisters. For a while I took private in- 
struction under him and later went to 
a free public night school in Des 
Moines. When Pastor Pedersen moved 
to Minneapolis, Minn., in 1897 he kept 
in touch with me by correspondence 
and two years later invited me to take 
up my abode with him and go to school 
in Minneapolis, for previous to this I 
had decided to prepare for the min- 
istry if the Lord opened the way. 
Through this consecrated man of God 
the way was opened. The two years 
I resided with him were the happiest 
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and most profitable years of my life. 
He was like a father to me those years 
and then continued as a most intimate 
friend until his recent death. For 
forty-four years we have kept in close 
touch with each other—mostly by cor- 
respondence. His frequent letters have 
meant much to me, both as concerned 
my private life as well as my ministry. 
I shall miss those letters. In his last 
letter to me he wrote: “I am nearing 
the end of this earthly life. This is of 
course all right. Comparatively my 
earthly life has been long, full of activ- 
ity and interest, and I have enjoyed it. 
It has been full of the goodness and 
mercy of God, and of the kindness and 
friendliness of man. I am content... . 
While from a physical viewpoint I judge 
that death cannot be far away, yet it is 
scarcely ever in my mind; on the con- 
trary, my mind is constantly occupied 
with what is going on in the church and 
in the world. I am constantly wonder- 
ing what may be the relation of the 
present World War to the kingdom of 
God. Of this last mentioned I expect 
to get a better understanding in the 
next world, where the little, partial 
spiritual understanding I now have shall 
be complete.” 

Great is the debt of gratitude I owe 
for the friendship of such a man. 

Rev. HERMAN WENNERMARK. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Frederick W. Behnke 


Friday, July 5, 1940, there fell asleep in Christ 
a faithful servant of the Lord in the person of 
the Rev. Frederick W. Behnke, a member of 
the Mt. Airy Seminary class of 1898, at an age 
of 67 years, 3 months and 27 days. 

Pastor Behnke was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
March 8, 1873, as the oldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Behnke. Early in life the desire 
to study for the holy ministry manifested it- 
self. After baptism in Zion Lutheran Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., and confirmation in a con- 
gregation in Hamlin, N. Y., his pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Teegen deceased, after preliminary instruc- 
tions in the ancient languages, sent him to 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, then located 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

This institution he entered in the fall of 1891, 
graduating with a class of eight others in the 
year 1895. He entered the theological seminary 
at Mt. Airy in the fall of the same year and 
completed the prescribed course in this institu- 
tion three years later, in 1898. 

Ordained by the New York Ministerium in 
the same year, he served in the following pas- 
torates during a ministerial career of more than 
forty-two years: Brockport, N. Y., 1898-1900; 
Verona, N. ‘Y., 1900-1903; Ghent and Harlem- 
ville, N. Y., 1903-1906; Newburgh, N. Y., 1906- 
1918; Brooklyn, N. Y., 1918-1928; and_ finally 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, 1928 until 
his death. 

August 19, 1902, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Florence A. Stellwagen, to which 
union two children were born, one of whom 
was mo at her father’s bier, whilst the 
other had preceded the father into eternity. 

The illness, resulting in his death, lasted but 
three days. Suffering a heavy stroke on his 
left side, he passed out of life unexpectedly and 
most peacefully. 

His largely attended burial service took place 
the following Monday, July 8, from his church 
in Staten Island. Pastor Weidt, president of the 
New York Conference, of which the deceased 
was a member, together with Drs. F. Sutter 
and C. B. Schuchard, officiated at the altar. 
H. C. Wasmund, DD., a lifelong friend and 
classmate, preached the sermon, justly praising 
the loyalty and the faithfulness of e de- 
ceased. Those who knew him best ever spoke 
of him as “an Israelite without guile.” 

His earthly remains will rest, until the Resur- 
rection Day, in Bergen Crest Cemetery, Union 
City, N. J. Of those of nearest of kin to him 
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SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Dr. Ross H. Stover, Pastor 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 


SUNDAYS—10 A. M., 11 A. M., 7.30 P. M. 
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(All Church Services Broadcast, WDAS) 
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25 cents, United Lutheran Publication House. 
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FINE SOLOISTS 


he leaves his sorrowing widow and daughter, 
as well as three brothers and two sisters. 
C. B. Schuchard. 


SYNOD 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., the State Four-H Camp, 
August 25-29. A mass meeting, with Dr. W. H. 
Greever as speaker, will be held Sunday at 
7.30 P. M. The Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered on Monday, 8.15 A. M., after which 
business sessions of the synod and all auxiliary 
organizations will be held concurrently. 

Edwin F. K. Roof, Sec. 


ANNUAL RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Lutheran Pastoral Association will be 
held September 9 to 11 in Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston, Pa., the Rev. David A. Menges pas- 
tor. The opening service will be Vespers. on 
Monday, September 9, at 8.00 P. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). The retreat will close with 
the Service of Holy Communion on Wednesday, 
September 11, at 11.00 A. M. All pastors and 
any laymen who are interested are cordially 
invited to attend. Those attending will furnish 
their own transportation and meals. Lodging 
can be secured free of charge by writing to the 
undersigned at 52 S. Hancock St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. There will be no registration fee. 

Rev. John D. Keener, Sec. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


In THe LurHeran, issue of August 21, 1940, 
the chairman of the United Lutheran Church’s 
Transportation Committee will publish details 
concerning the special train which is to carry 
the delegations from the East to Omaha, Nebr., 
for the twelfth biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, October 
9-16, 1940. Pastors are urged to procure with- 
out delay the clergy fare certificates which 
will be required for them to travel from their 
home to Omaha and return, via Chicago, Ill. 
The addresses of the clergy bureaus are: 
Eastern Clergy Bureau, 143 Liberty Street, New 

York, N. Y. 

Chairman, Southern Passenger Association, 
Clergy Permit Department, Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Clergy Bureau, Room 210, Union Sta- 
tion, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed amend- 
ment to Article VII of the Constitution of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The clause, ‘‘An Archivist shall also be 
appointed,” is to be added as a complete sen- 
tence, being placed between the first and second 
sentences of the existing article. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Awes, Leif H., from 4627 Pillsbury Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to 4534 Wentworth Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Ganskopp, Elmer H., from R. F. D. 1, Cambria, 
ae ees, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 


Guss, D.D., William Ira, from 127 N. 40th St., 
Omaha, Nebr., to R. F. D. 1, Mifflintown, Pa. 

og 3 H. A., from 312 W. 22d St., New York, 
N. Y., to 132 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leifeld, William J., from 11 Lincoln Ave., Mt. 
Ephraim, N. J., to 1004 Green St., Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 

Longanecker, A. R., from 129 W. King St., Lit- 
tlestown, Pa., to Oak Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Nickel, Frank H., from 200 Dewey Ave., Great 
Kills, S. L., aX to 28 Hillside Terrace, Great 


Malis, i353, .,.N: Ye 

Zimmann, William C., from 707 Sherman Ave., 
South Bend, Ind., to 75 Pinehurst Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


When In 


CHICAGO 


NORTH AUSTIN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MASON AVE. & LEMOYNE ST. 


(5932-W) (1500-N) 
Invites You to Worship On 
SUNDAY 
MorNINGs 


Services at 8: 30, 9: 45 and 11:00 


Rev. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, Acting Pastor 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL ............. 10: 00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE ........ jer d ks) Ls Ae Ns 
WIGS EES «sin covsatherntststancsaseensess 8: 00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


N Y k FAIR VISITORS ARE 
INVITED TO ATTEND 
EW or SERVICES AT 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


Lexington Ave. and 54th Street 
(In the Heart of Manhattan) 

Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Assistant Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
Church Service 11.15 A.M. 
Sunday School 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 


J. and E. ROESCH 


THE LUTHERAN 


A Wise Investment 


Congregations that want well trained teachers are entering subscrip- 
tions for our church school workers’ magazine, THE PARISH SCHOOL. 
Subscribe for sufficient copies to supply teachers and officers. The 
Parish School is published monthly except July and August. Single 
copy, $1.00 a year. In quantities of five or more to one address, 80 
cents a year. 


The September issue of The Parish School will bring helpful material 
for Children of the Church leaders. It will contain articles useful for 
leaders and teachers in each department of the Sunday school. It will 
bring last-minute suggestions for proper observance of Parish Educa- 
tion Month. It will contain a Harvest Home festival playlet for chil- 
dren’s groups. 


Here are titles of some of the September contents: 


Parish Education Month in the Children’s Division 
by Wilhelmina F. Behlmer 


Promotion in the Children’s Division by Freda Vollmer 
Our Teachers Study How to Learn by Wilma Sudhoff Keyser 
Is Your Home Program Streamlined? by Emma Gary Wallace 
Fellowship with Beginners ~ by Lena Weisenfelder 


Church Music Holds our “Drifting Teens” 
by the Rev. W. Robert Miller 
Knights of Zion Class (A History) by Robert T. Fox, Esq. 


The Luther League Inaugurates a New Youth Program 
by the Rev. William J. Ducker 


Our Two Men’s Bible Classes by the Rev. Samuel Boerstler 
Witnessing in the Adult Classes by J. Elmer Russell 
A Project that Challenges Adults by Wouter Van Garrett 
Activities for Young Adults by the Rev. Charles F. Brobst 


Topics for the Workers’ Conference (September and October) 


Better Attendance at Institutes and Conventions 
by Dr. Charles H. B. Lewis 


Suggestions for Parish Education Month 


Parish Dramatics by Margaret Susemihl Quay 
Worship Materials 

Introducing Visual Aids into Your Church by Miriam S. Lewis 
Our Fall Program for Parents by Mabel B. Fenner 


Children of the Church Festival Program 
Harvest Home Festival playlet. 
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